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“INTELLECTUALLY ALIVE” 
EDITOR: 

I want to echo the views expressed so con- 
vincingly by Christopher Dawson in “Building 
a Bridge to Secular Culture” in the May issue. 
It is far from enough to maintain a high stand- 
ard of religious life in the Catholic community: 
it is necessary to build a bridge of understand- 
ing into secular culture and to act as inter- 
preters of the Christian faith to the outside 
world. Dawson does not refer to convert- 
oriented propaganda but to bearing witness in 
word and action. He says that any Catholic 
who is “intellectually alive” and convinced of 
the truth of his religion administers a “shock” 
to secular ideas and at least shakes the sec- 
ularist’s confidence in the inevitability of his 
outlook. 

The next question is, however, a practical 
one. How can we establish contact with modern 
secularized culture which has deliberately cut 
itself off from association with the world of 
spiritual reality? There are many “intellec- 
tually alive” Catholics in America, but if they 
try to work privately at this business of “build- 
ing a bridge” they are regarded by seculars as 
fine fellows but unrepresentative of the Church. 
If they work along with organized apostolic 
movements, they seem to lose some of their 
spontaneity in the fear that they might say 
“the wrong thing.” They eventually adjust their 
pace and their articulateness to the apostolic 
pace and reticence of the common denominator. 
I find among educated laymen generally a sense 
of expectation about the coming Ecumenical 
Council. Pope John has often spoken about 
the need of spurring the laity to action but 
will the other members of the hierarchy bestir 
themselves to recommending specific ways and 
means for laymen to meet the challenge of our 
time? Thus far in the century we have the 
era of talk about the laity but not the era of 
the laity. 


Hubert Herdington 
St. Louis, Mo. 


THE PRIEST AS CRITIC 
EDITOR: 
Father Thomas Halton takes a very sane 


position on literary criticism by priests in his 
“The Priest As Critic” in the May issue. He 
is dead right in saying that seminary training 
should avoid the “liberal” policy of less theol- 
ogy and more Graham Greene as well as the 
“ultra-conservative” policy of banning all fic- 
tion written since 1900. Since a priest’s work 
must take him into secular life, his seminary 
training should prepare him for his future 
labors and as Father Halton says: “Modern 
literature may provide the best introduction 
here.” 
Traditional seminary training seems to have 
been based on the notion that the priest should 
know the barest minimum about sex—or at 
least that he should not give any evidence to 
the faithful that he knows about it. Hence the 
understandable reluctance on the part of the 
clergy to discuss illegitimacy, teen-age preg- 
nancy, homosexuality and abortion except in 
the broad terms of canonical disapproval. This 
silence then gives the impression that sex is 
inherently sinful. Yet the Church itself insists 
that sex and marriage be presented positively, 
their goals and purpose, their significance in the 
Christian life. Theology that ignores sex and 
marriage is scarcely adequate. For one thing, 
how can laymen cope with certain very em- 
barrassing statistics about premarital and extra- 
marital behavior in America if they have no 
moral theology of sex and no idea of its mean- 
ing, purpose and relation to grace? 
The priest-critic can be of immense help to 
laymen if he will give us not emotional blasts 
at books but reasoned judgments—for con- 
science after all is not emotion but the prac- 
tical reason illumined by divine grace. 
Sean F. X. Cavanagh 
Boston, Mass. 

ON GOLDWATER’S SIDE 

EDITOR: 

With all the hue and cry about “Liberalism 
vs. Conservatism” in Catholic magazines, I 
want to make known to editors of the Catholic 
magazines to which I subscribe that, like the 
man “convinced against his will is of the same 
opinion still” I am still unreservedly on the 
side of Senator Goldwater and Bill Buckley. 
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And that after a careful study of the papal en- 
cyclicals on capital, labor, socialism, etc. 

I could naturally write almost a term paper 
on the subject but I just want to be counted as 
one practicing Catholic who has not been fully 
convinced in conscience of the orthodoxy of 
those who have stretched the interpretation of 
the papal encyclicals in favor of their own 
ideas of what the so-called New Frontier should 
be like. I for one do not look with any favor on 
the welfare statism which the liberals have so 
far been successfully foisting upon us, and I 
intend to vote and express views in opposition to 
their crackpot nostrums at every opportunity. 


J. Henry Strauch 
Baltimore, Md. 


Ed.: We unorthodox have a hard life on the 
New Frontier. 


THE CUBAN FIASCO 
EDITOR: 

The only part of the June editorial with 
which I disagree is the statement that we have 
“good reason” to hope that Latin American 
nations will enforce some sanctions against 
Castro. That is a trifle naive. The article in 
the same issue by Leonidas Xausa shows how 
“independent” Quadros is in Brazil. It pays 
the Latin Americans to be “independent” these 
days. If they were to take their cue from the 
U. S. and strangle Castro, the fate he deserves, 
they would be killing the goose that lays the 
golden eggs. If Castro ceased to be “the men- 
ace,” the Latins know that they would cease 
to receive the lush aid they now get to build 
them up against “the menace.” 


Harry M. McCarrigan 
Washington, D.C. 





“The Responsibility of the Christian In- 
tellectual in the World Today” — theme, 
graduate and undergraduate meetings of 
Pax Romana, Fribourg, Switzerland, July 
24-31. Speakers: Cardinal Koenig of Aus- 
tria, Dr. Vitorino Veronese, Prof. Oscar 
Halecki, Mr. Robert Speaight. Write: 
General Secretariat, Pax Romana, Fribourg, 
Switzerland. 

Newman Association, Philosophy of Sci- 
ence Group meets Sept. 8-10 at Hawkesyard 
Priory, Rugeley, Staffordshire. Write: Phi- 
losophy of Science Group, Newman Associa- 
tion, 31 Portman Square, London, England. 
—The Newman Association summer school 
at St. Andrew’s, Scotland (July 29-Aug. 5) 
will also focus on a scientific theme this year. 

“American Freedom, Christian Responsi- 
bility and the New Negro”—theme of the 
joint meeting of the National Catholic Social 
Action Conference and the National Cath- 
olic Conference for Interracial Justice in 
Detroit, Aug. 25-27. Write: National Cath- 
olic Social Action Conference, 1312 Mass. 
Ave. N.W., Wash. 5, D. C. 

“Women’s Role in the Professions,” Dr. 
Karl Stern, June 10-18; “Mankind’s Unity 
—Our Responsibility,” Fr. Jean Daniélou, 
S.J., July 21-28; “The Person and the Com- 
munity,” Dr. Joseph Goldbrunner, Aug. 5- 
13—Summer Session for Young Women. 
Write: Miss Anne Mulkeen, Grailville, 
Loveland, Ohio. 

Courses in catechetics, liturgy, scripture, 
and theology are offered in the summer ses- 





Conferences Of Interest To Our Readers 


sion at Catholic University by the Depart- 
ment of Religious Education. Write: Di- 
rector, Summer Session, Catholic University 
of America, Washington 14, D. C. 

Pastoral Institute for Advanced Study of 
Contemporary Parish Problems (June 19- 
Aug. 12) —pastoral liturgy, catechetics, 
apologetics, lay apostolate, counselling. For 
priests. Write: Pastoral Institute, Concep- 
tion Abbey, Conception, Mo. 

National Liturgical Conference, Okla- 
homa City, Aug. 21-24. Theme: Bible, Life 
and Worship. Write: Liturgical Conference, 
3428 Ninth St. N.E., Washington, D. C— 
Summer Institute on the Liturgy, June 20- 
July 14, Seattle, Wash. Write: Director, 
Summer Institute on the Liturgy, Seattle 
University, Seattle, Wash. 

Biblical Institutes: June 22-24 and 26-28— 
Xavier University, Cincinnati. Write: Di- 
rector, Summer Session, Xavier University, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. July 3-14— Maryknoll 
Seminary, Glen Ellyn, Illinois. Write: 
Summer Institute for Priests, 21 W. Superior 
St. Chicago 10, Ill. Aug. 7-11—St. John’s 
Abbey, Collegeville, Minn. 

National Conference on Convert Work, 
June 27-29, at St. Joseph’s Seminary, Dun- 
woodie, N. Y. Write: C.C.D., 31 East 50th 
St., New York City, N. Y. 

Georgetown University Writers Confer- 
ence, Aug. 7-18. For free-lance writers and 
teachers. Write: Director, Writers Confer- 
ence, Summer School, Georgetown Univer- 
sity, Washington 7, D. C. 
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HDITORIAL 


John B. Sheerin, C.S.P. 


Can Latin America Save Itself? 


Ox A RECENT television program, Chester Bowles said that we should not 
allow ourselves to get trapped into a fight between the great United States 
and the bearded Castro. “The struggle is against conditions in Latin America 
that created Castro in Cuba and could create more Castros if they are not 
met: poverty and injustice and the insecurity of people who just feel that 
there is not much to live for.” 

Bowles’ remark is on the whole true but I would take exception to his 
last phrase. One of the causes of the seething unrest in Latin America is 
that the masses are beginning to feel there is something to live for. Adlai 
Stevenson has referred to this as “the revolution of rising expectations.” 
The plodding, hunger-ridden peoples of South America have learned of the 
social revolution going on all over the world and they have been attracted 
by the boasts and promises of Soviet Russia and Fidel Castro. It is the 
aspirations of Latin America as well as its miseries that are now causing 
discontent, and on April 14th President Kennedy described the goal of his 
“Alliance for Progress” in these words: “Our common purpose today is to 
harness these new aspirations and these new tools in a great inter-American 
effort—an effort to lift all the peoples of the Americas into a new era of 
economic progress and social justice.” 

Of course there are those who regard such statements as nothing more 
than pretentious naiveté. They would reduce aid to Latin America to a 
trickle and concentrate the full force of American financial power on waging 
an all-out war against Communism in Latin America. This is not the time to 
discuss such a shortsighted policy, but I will say that papal addresses seem 
to take it for granted that economic misery is the breeding ground of Com- 
munism and that the best way to fight Communism is to create conditions 
of economic justice. 

Our aim at the present time is to help Latin America help itself. The 
fundamental question that haunts us is the query: Can Latin America, 
even with our help, help itself? Will it be able to straighten out its wayward 
finances and extricate itself from the whole morass of political chicanery 
and economic injustice that seems to be built into the Latin American way 
of life? To eliminate many of these abuses the ruling regimes will have to 
inaugurate austerity programs and their subjects will have to co-operate 
with a high degree of self-discipline. 





From all reports it begins to ap- 
pear that the Latin American re- 
publics are ready for tough pro- 
grams. Argentina, Chile and Peru 
have already embarked on austerity 
schedules and it seems that other 
nations will follow suit. However, 
we have to be wary of flip generali- 
zations about Latin Americans. We 
tend to think of them as a homo- 
geneous mass of lackadaisical peas- 
ants possessing the same history, 
temperament and economic pat- 
terns. Yet the fact is that each na- 
tion is unique and frequently one 
nation is as different from its neigh- 
bor as the United States is different 
from the Republic of the Congo. 
One thing they do have in common 
is the social revolution, which means 
that our $600,000,000 in aid will 
have to be spread thin over such a 
vast extent of territory. If, however, 
they do show a readiness to set their 
own houses in order, they can be 
quite sure that the United States 
will continue to help them with ad- 
ditional loans and grants. 


Waar CAN LATIN AMERICA do to 
help itself? One of the first and most 
obvious answers to that question is 
land reform. I do not have in mind 
the redistribution of large holdings 
or the cultivation of new farms. The 
amazing fact is that only five per 
cent of Latin America’s land is un- 
der cultivation, but the average 
yield per acre is miserably low. 
What is needed is concentration on 
modern methods of food production. 
In the United States we spend 
eighty millions every year for agri- 
cultural research, but Latin America 
spends little money and less atten- 
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tion on this matter of increasing 
agricultural output. 

Secondly, the Latin American 
governments need to take a closer 
look at their tax laws. Many of their 
wealthy citizens are “getting away 
with murder” and need to be taxed 
heavily for the sake of the common 
good. The early Christian maxim 
was that “the surplus wealth of the 
rich is the property of the poor.” 
The Latin tycoons, coffee exporters 
for the most part, have no qualms 
about banking their millions in for- 
eign banks, thus taking it out of 
circulation in the places where it is 
most needed. It is estimated that 
some six billions are cached away in 
this fashion by wealthy South 
Americans while their governments 
plead with the United States for 
help. 

William Benton, in “The Voice of 
Latin America” in the 1961 Britan- 
nica Book of the Year, says that dis- 
armament is a crying need in Latin 
America. It seems strange that, al- 
though the United States has taken 
up the responsibility of keeping for- 
eign invaders out and the Organiza- 
tion of American States watches 
over aggression within the hemi- 
sphere, these nations to the south 
of us persist in maintaining arms 
and armaments. Some of them 
spend as much as fifty per cent of 
their national budget on weapons. 
Says former Senator Benton: “I be- 
lieve a disarmament proposal may 
be the most important single politi- 
cal objective in Latin America which 
the United States can now pro- 
mote.” For instance, Ecuador and 
Peru have had a long-standing quar- 
rel over national boundaries and the 





result is that Peru, which has a per 
capita income of only $100, actually 
pours fifty per cent of its budget 
into military purchases. When Peru 
buys a cruiser, Ecuador responds 
with the purchase of a jet plane. 
This insane armament race does not 
derive exclusively from perils to na- 
tional security. There are political 
pressures, nationalistic pride, the 
ambition of cliques that contribute 
to this military mania. What a 
blessing it would be if Latin Amer- 
ica would use these funds for food 
rather than guns! 

William Benton in the above- 
mentioned article also suggests that 
Latin America do more to combat 
illiteracy. He lauds the amazing 
work of Monsignor Salcedo, “U.N. 
Man of the Year,” whose radio 
school instructs 500,000 adults in 
Colombia. Benton however believes 
that aid to the universities should 
rank high among aid priorities as 
this is one of the most effective ways 
in which the Latins can help them- 
selves. “I know of few ways to con- 
tribute to the well-being of mankind 
that can match the needed develop- 
ment of Latin America’s universi- 
ties.” 


Larm AMERICANS THEMSELVES are 
humble enough to own up to the in- 
adequacies and ineptness of their 
universities. In an article in Co- 
mentario, the rector of the Univer- 
sity of Buenos Aires, Dr. Frondizi, 
alleged that the Argentine univer- 
sity has spent too much time on ad- 
ministrative problems and too little 
on pedagogical problems. He says 
that the university deemed the 
question of actual instruction of lit- 
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tle importance. “Nor does it matter 
that the university does no research, 
that one turns one’s back on the 
necessities of the country, that 
there are no professors fit to teach 
many courses, that the students 
still keep on repeating by memory 
the used-up notes of previous years, 
that the professors themselves re- 
peat these same notes .. . that the 
degree is the principal goal.” 

Frondizi recommended the impor- 
tation of foreign scholars, where 
necessary, and the granting of schol- 
arships for study abroad. Benton 
cites an economics exchange pro- 
gram that seems to be bearing fruit. 
The program, involving the Catholic 
University of Santiago, Chile and 
the University of Chicago, is 
financed by Point Four: each year 
four members of the Chicago faculty 
teach in Santiago and now nine 
Chileans are studying for their 
Ph.D. in economics at Chicago, hav- 
ing promised to return to Chile to 
teach. This will give the Catholic 
University a splendid faculty. 

One expert has recommended 
that a series of regional universities 
be developed in Latin America un- 
der Point Four, each university to 
excel in some particular field such 
as science, technology or manage- 
ment. Another expert has suggested 
that a group of American founda- 
tions subsidize a Latin American 
university so that it can become the 
model for other universities in the 
southern half of the hemisphere. 
Benton himself seems to feel that 
Latin America’s educational prob- 
lems must be solved at home but at 
the same time he recommends that 
some Latin Americans be brought 





CAN LATIN AMERICA SAVE ITSELF? 


to the U. S. for advanced study. One 
of the difficulties, however, is that 
inadequate instruction methods 
have been responsible for providing 
such prospects with an insufficient 
knowledge of English. 


‘Tue SEEMS TO be a greater readi- 
ness in Latin America to accept 
loans and grants from the American 
government than investment pro- 
posals from private companies. In 
fact, even U. S. aid is often sus- 
pected of being an entering wedge 
for American private corporations. 
This hostility comes from sad ex- 
perience in the past. That certain 
Americans exploited South Ameri- 
can resources and the native peoples 
is no myth. The American business- 
man, away from home and the all- 
seeing eye of the Justice Depart- 
ment, was not always a paragon of 
virtue. 

Foreign private investment how- 
ever is indispensable for the eco- 
nomic and social advancement of 
Latin America. It must be socially 
minded investment, not the mere 
profit-grabbing of the past, and if 
possible it should be integrated into 
the economic planning devised by 
the local governments. Moreover, it 
should be less businesslike—if that 
is possible for American business- 
men. 

What I mean is that Latin Amer- 
icans transact business not in a 
cold, impersonal fashion but as a 
deal among friends. The American 
businessman must learn to be alittle 
more human so that business trans- 
actions will seem to spring from per- 
sonal relationships rather than from 
a sudden gust of slap-happy cama- 


raderie which seems altogether 
spurious to a Latin American. But 
the most important point is that the 
Latin Americans themselves, if they 
sincerely hope to make progress, 
should divest themselves of their old 
fear and suspicion of American in- 
vestors. 

There is one tie that unites at 
least twenty-five per cent of the La- 
tin American population with at 
least twenty-five per cent of the 
American population, and that is 
the Catholic religion. I believe that 
one reason for their anti-American- 
ism in the past was that they could 
not fathom the Anglo-Saxon-white- 
Protestant culture that they felt 
represented the American spirit. 
They saw it as a haughty, efficient, 
businesslike, puritanical culture that 
looked down its nose at Latin Amer- 
icans as medieval, degenerate, su- 
perstitious and slightly subhuman. 
Yet the fact of the matter is that, 
as Ramon Yllarramendy said in his 
“Next Decade in Latin America” in 
our February issue, the educated 
Latin American feels intellectually 
and culturally superior to the North 
American, more aware of the deep 
social, philosophical and economic 
challenges of our time. 

We are spending millions through 
the U. S. Information Agency to 
acquaint Latin America with Ameri- 
can culture. Perhaps it might be 
labelled “a violation of the First 
Amendment” but would it not be a 
good idea to spend some of that 
money to inform Latin America 
about the ideas and ideals of Ameri- 
can Catholics who share a common 
faith with millions below the Rio 
Grande? 





Two 
Views 
on Aid to 
Catholic 


Schools 


Oscar Handlin 


Oscar Handlin is director of Harvard University’s Center for the 
Study of the History of Liberty in America. He is the author of 
The Uprooted (which won a Pulitzer Prize in history), Al Smith 
and His America, John Dewey’s Challenge to Education, and The 
Newcomers: Negroes and Puerto Ricans in a Changing Metropolis. 


William Lee Miller 


William Lee Miller is a consultant in residence at the Fund for 
the Republic’s Center for the Study of Democratic Institutions 
in Santa Barbara, California. He is also associate professor of 
social ethics at Yale Divinity School and a member of the editorial 
board of Christianity and Crisis. 
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Oscar Handlin and William Lee Miller comment this month on the 
passage on aid to Catholic schools in We Hold These Truths, by Father 
John Courtney Murrray, S.J. Father Murray’s book was published on 
October 26th, more than two months before the Kennedy task force pre- 
sented its controversial recommendations for a nine-billion-dollar federal 
aid to education program. 

In his book Father Murray said that government should be guided by 
“the canons of distributive justice” in allocating financial aid for education. 
The solution to the school question reached in the nineteenth century, he 
wrote, is unjust and, “in an atmosphere of reasonable argument, unclouded 
by passion or prejudice, it must be brought to the attention of the American 
public that a massive problem still awaits solution.” 

In mid-May when aid to education was being debated in Congress 
we asked these two men to discuss the passage in Fr. Murray’s book. Profes- 
sor Handlin gives his views below; Protessor Miller gives his views on p. 221. 


THE VOLUNTARY BASIS 


OF PRIVATE EDUCATION 


‘Lue UNEQUIVOCAL DEMAND that a 
share of any federal aid to educa- 
tion go to parochial schools roused 
widespread uneasiness among many 
Americans. The statement of the 
bishops earlier this year raised 
troubling questions about the obli- 
gation of the individual to the com- 
munity, about the pressures of or- 
ganized political power and about 
the constitutional relations of 
church and state in the United 
States. Above all, however, this 
problem compels the citizen to re- 
examine the place allotted to volun- 
tary activities in a free society. 

In considering these perplexing 
issues, it is necessary first to dis- 
pose of the argument that the fail- 
ure to give public funds to Catholic 
schools unjustly subjects Catholic 
parents to a form of double taxa- 


Oscar Handlin 


tion, since they pay levies to the 
government to support institutions 
they do not use and also pay tui- 
tion to those their children actually 
attend. Father John Courtney 
Murray has given this contention 
eloquent expression: “The canons of 
distributive justice ought to control 
the action of government in allo- 
cating funds that it coercively col- 
lects from all people. . . . The solu- 
tion . . . reached in the nineteenth 
century reveals injustice and the 
legal statutes that establish the in- 
justice are an abuse of power.” 
Were that proposition valid, then it 
might well override all other con- 
siderations. 

But nothing in the American ex- 
perience sustains the accusation of 
injustice. The community has al- 
ways assumed the responsibility for 





performing certain functions of gen- 
eral utility, which it supports from 
the income raised by taxation. It 
maintains schools, hospitals and 
libraries in this manner because to 
do so is advantageous to the wel- 
fare of the whole community, not 
because it serves those who pay the 
costs. By the same token, all con- 
tribute to these funds not because 
or to the extent that they expect to 
use these institutions, but by virtue 
of their obligations to the commu- 
nity—the childless, the healthy and 
those with no interest in reading, 
along with the rest. 

There are individuals and groups 
who prefer to use private libraries 
or to buy their own books, or who 
in illness elect to enter private hos- 
pitals, or who wish to send their 
children to private schools or col- 
leges. They are free not to avail 
themselves of the services provided 
by the community and to create 
their own alternatives. In doing so 
they satisfy their own desires or the 
dictates of their own consciences; 
but they do so at their own ex- 
pense. And that does not acquit 
them of their dues to the commu- 
nity. Nor can they call, in the 
name of justice, for a share of the 
financial resources that the govern- 
ment acquires to perform its own 
functions in the same spheres. 


Tar DOES NOT mean that the pub- 
lic school system of the past cen- 
tury and a half is sacrosanct. It 
has not always been a part of our 
life but arose in response to his- 
toric needs; conceivably, if it out- 
grew those needs, the people could 
alter or abolish it. But if they do 
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so, it should be not in response to 
the claim of one group that its own 
interests would thereby be ad- 
vanced, but rather in response to 
larger, more comprehensive consid- 
erations. Any change in the present 
arrangements ought to be politically 
expedient, constitutionally permis- 
sible and wise in terms of its effects 
upon freedom. 

The diversion of public funds to 
parochial schools now would have 
an unfortunate political effect. I 
suspect that historians of the future 
will in retrospect divide the last 
fifty years into two periods. From 
1910 to 1940 there was a steady, 
tragic rise in intergroup hostility, 
in religious prejudice and in overt 
conflict. It was unthinkable in 
1928 that a Catholic should be cho- 
sen president; and it remained un- 
thinkable in the next three elec- 
tions. In the two decades since 
1940, the war and the threat of 
totalitarianism have rapidly eased 
these tensions; and the election of 
1960 revealed that a majority of 
non-Catholic Americans no longer 
feared Catholicism as a monolithic 
force alien to the nation’s tradi- 
tional values. It would be heart- 
breaking if those gains were in the 
least to be diminished. 

President Kennedy has_ twice 
asked why this question should 
have been raised this year, as it was 
not raised in earlier years when the 
Congress considered federal aid to 
education. His query echoes in the 
minds of many Americans. And 
were Catholics now to constitute a 
political bloc which made aid to 
parochial schools a condition for 
any legislation, it would certainly 
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have very regrettable repercussions. 

Considerations of constitutional- 
ity are serious but, in my view, 
less decisive. The courts have held 
that the First Amendment in- 
tended to do more than create con- 
ditions of equality among the 
diverse religious groups in the 
country, that it intended also to 
separate clearly the affairs of the 
state from those of the church. 
With the extension of that wall of 
separation to the individual states 
by the Fourteenth Amendment any 
doubts about the exclusion of gov- 
ernment from the realm of religion 
were removed. The consequences 
were fortunate. James Bryce, not- 
ing that half the troubles that 
vexed the Europe of his day arose 
“from the rival claims of Church 
and State,” concluded, “This whole 
vast chapter of debate and strife 
has remained unopened in the 
United States. . . . All religious 
bodies are absolutely equal before 
the law, and unrecognized by the 
law, except as voluntary associa- 
tions of private citizens.” 

But the Constitution is a living 
document, subject to amendment, 
reinterpretation and evasion. The 
opinions of the past are not imposed 
by its dead hand upon the present. 
And if the American people were to 
decide that the views of James 
Madison ought no longer to bind 
them, there are ample means of 
escape or accommodation. The 
more serious question is whether 
the principle of strict separation 
has outlived its utility. 


‘Tes PRINCIPLE OF separation of 
church and state sprang from a 


concern with liberating the con- 
science of man from the rule of 
force. From the eighteenth century 
onward Americans have preponder- 
antly believed that the instruments 
of coercion with which government 
was armed were inappropriate in 
matters of the spirit; and their con- 
cern as a religious people persuaded 
them that religion could best thrive 
free of such interference. 
Governmental means were not 
the only ones available for social 
action. Americans had by then also 
learned to work together through 
voluntary associations which de- 
pended upon the loyalty of their 
members and upon their willingness 
to make personal sacrifices in order 
to attain common goals. Such non- 
coercive modes of action have been 
as effective, or more so, than those 
available through the state. One of 
the great strengths of the Amer- ' 
ican republic has been the latitude 
of choice it offered individuals in 
this regard; not everything that had 
to be done had to be done through 
the state. The power to choose has 
been an important element in keep- 
ing state power within manageable 
limits and in allowing diverse groups 
to seek their own ends in their own 
ways. In a period when the growth 
of the overweening power of great 
government tends to subdue differ- 
ences and to subject the individual 
in total dependence to the state, it 
is more important than ever to pre- 
serve this freedom of action. 
Nowhere is that principle more 
important than in education. The 
issue was fought out more than a 
century ago in New York City 
when Archbishop Hughes objected 
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to the markedly Protestant charac- 
ter of the society which operated 
the schools. The only feasible ar- 
rangement was to divorce public 
education entirely from religious 
control and to expend all state 
funds through state institutions, 
while each sect remained free to 
conduct its own system at its own 
expense. 

Almost forty years ago that ar- 
rangement was implicitly confirmed 
by the Supreme Court decision in 
the case of Pierce v. The Society of 
Sisters which ruled that the state 
did not hold a monopoly over the 
process of education and that par- 
ticular groups could organize toward 
their own ends as they wished. But 
at their own expense! 


Axy GRANT OF public aid, under 
whatever form, diminishes the pri- 
vate, voluntary character of the re- 
cipient. It is a well-founded prin- 
ciple, and one that has great merit, 
that the bestowal of a public privi- 
lege brings with it public respon- 
sibilities which can only be defined 
by governmental authority. It is of 
the essence of the relationship thus 
created that the grant establishes 
the subordination of the receiver to 
the donor. 

Senator Clark of Pennsylvania, 
for example, has defended aid to 
parochial schools on the grounds 
that the government has the respon- 
sibility for assuring adequate 
schooling for all children. But the 
very formulation of his statement 
raises the question: Who is to set 
the standards of adequacy? Already 
the states have gone far, too far, in 
establishing requisites of instruc- 
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tion; and the resultant damage has 
only been mitigated by inefficiencies 
in enforcement. It would be hazard- 
ous indeed to establish a basis upon 
which our government could begin 
to define, as totalitarian regimes do, 
what is true, good and useful. 

The danger of its doing so is re- 
mote but nonetheless genuine. If 
the channels to the federal treasury 
are opened, they must be opened to 
all applicants — to private secular 
as well as to private religious ones. 
Even were the resources of the gov- 
ernment limitless, it would require 
some standard of selection and, 
since that could not rest upon the 
status of the potential recipients, 
such a process could only involve 
some judgment of what constituted 
adequate schooling. 

The alternative is far safer and 
fully as feasible: to continue to de- 
pend upon the loyalty and devotion 
of the Church’s communicants. A 
historian who has studied the nine- 
teenth-century immigration to the 


‘United States is again and again 


impressed by the ability of humble 
men of low earning powers to dedi- 
cate themselves to building the in- 
stitutions in which they really be- 
lieved. The Irish and Italian and 
Polish laborers who gave gladly of 
their little contributed to an im- 
pressive achievement and in doing 
so also expressed their identifica- 
tion with the Church in a totally 
meaningful way. Is it too much to 
expect that their affluent grandchil- 
dren could do the same and gain 
spiritually in the process? 

All too few leaders in American 
society are aware of the enormous 
capacity for giving that still inheres 
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in our people. And that which men 
build for themselves is theirs in a 
sense which that which is built for 
them can never be. 

Above all, religion in the United 
States remained most faithful to its 
own nature and purpose when it 
refused to employ the instruments 
of the government. When religion 
has abjured that power which is 


CASE NOT PROVED BY 
ARGUMENTS FROM “CANONS OF 
DISTRIBUTIVE JUSTICE” 


Tazz ARE THOSE of us who have 
more difficulties with the form and 
content than with the conclusion of 
Father Murray’s argument. 

No doubt a strong case can be 
made for tax aid, of some indirect 
kind, for Catholic schools, but we 
feel that the case is not proved by 
arguments from “canons of distribu- 
tive justice” that summarily find 
in previous patterns only “injustice” 
and “an abuse of power.” 

Many Catholic presentations on 
the school question, as on other 
questions, assume that the argu- 
ment is to be carried on in a classic 
Natural Law style. This does not 
“work” with those who are not 
trained in or committed to that 
tradition, and who have real and 
continuing reservations about it. It 
is particularly ineffective when the 
argument is one in which the arguers 
have an obvious stake as to the out- 
come of the issue. 


proper to the state it has best been 
able to dedicate itself to the salva- 
tion of the individual. Armies, po- 
lice and tax collectors diminished 
rather than extended its authority, 
which grew only by conversion, by 
the inner dedication of men to it. 
It would be a poor bargain to pay 
for some new buildings with the 
loss of some of its old freedom. 


William Lee Miller 


To some of us it would appear 
that the school controversy is one 
in which differing values and inter- 
ests contend, with much to be said 
on several sides. For some to treat 
of aid to religious schools as an ab- 
solutely clear case of a wholly ille- 
gitimate attempt to breach an “ab- 
solute wall,” is quite doctrinaire and 
unhelpful. For others to treat it as 
a matter subject to purely formal 
argument in their own Natural Law 
frame of reference may be disin- 
genuous, may serve to distort the 
actual historical and political situa- 
tion, and may be almost equally un- 
helpful. Let us not get two doc- 
trinaire and overly principled and 
abstract positions confronting each 
other. 

Father Murray’s excellent book 
deals with a very important issue 
that has to do with Natural Law 
and with the tradition of reason, but 
why take on the burden of that gen- 





eral argument in dealing with the 
specific current issue of the schools? 

There is an American tradition on 
these church-state affairs that is 
built into the Constitution, the laws, 
the institutions and habits of the 
people. It is there, and to many of 
us it seems good. It has its basis 
and its appeal, and has produced 
actual observable benefits. Our re- 
spective evaluations of its merit are 
not without relation to our social 
location and interest, and it is well 
to grant this on all sides. “Passion 
and prejudice” may cloud any side; 
certainly and regrettably there is 
much in non-Catholic circles. It is 
true that much anti-Catholic preju- 
dice is reflected in some references 
to an “absolute wall” between 
church and state. 

But in addition to such passion 
and prejudice (on several sides), 
and in addition even to interest- 
determined thinking, there is the 
fact of social influence on the think- 
ing of all of us on political and moral 
questions. Is it not better to grant 
this fact—not as the explicit source 
of one’s position, of course, but as 
a source of self-criticism? For poli- 
tics we need both clarity and reason 
with respect to our own ideas of 
what is just and a critical awareness 
of their limitation. 


PF arune MuRRAY WRITES that he 
has never heard “a satisfactory an- 
swer” to the argument for tax aid 
for religious schools, but would any 
argument on the other side ever 
seem “satisfactory”? The very test 
of satisfactoriness may already con- 
tain a particular orientation; the 
kinds of considerations, values and 
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interests important to other folk do 
not fit well into it. 

I had the privilege of sitting for a 
number of sessions with Father 
Murray and others discussing the 
school question. I came away much 
impressed with the Natural Law tra- 
dition in general and with his lucid 
and powerful presentation of it in 
particular. But I also came away 
aware that my understanding of 
what is good in particular cases was 
not always well handled by that 
tradition. He and I speak of the 
“public school” in slightly different 
tones of voice, and of “religious lib- 
erty” with a slightly different mean- 
ing, and of the American tradition 
of separation with a different degree 
of affection, and no formality of 
argument can get around or behind 
these differences. 

Between Father Murray and 
someone like myself there is a dif- 
ference (within many larger agree- 
ments) in the weight accorded the 
various goods involved in the school 
question; he and I order and ap- 
praise the goods in slightly different 
ways. 

Our different evaluations of the 
considerations have something to do 
with our different experiences, 
commitments, and interests; they do 
not sort out neatly into one “just” 
and one “unjust” position. 

The discussion is not held in a 
vacuum. It is held in a historical 
setting in which certain institutions 
and social goods exist in certain 
forms, attached to certain groups. 
Our argument should begin with 
what exists, and discuss the possible 
benefit and harm that may derive 
from changes in it. 
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Aone THE CONSIDERATIONS impor- 
tant to me are these: 

First, and most important, edu- 
cation as a whole in the American 
nation is undervalued and needs 
support. Specifically, it needs great- 
ly increased support from national 
tax sources. The struggle over sup- 
port for religious schools should not 
prevent action on a federal aid for 
education program, which is to my 
mind the most important present 
requirement of the common good in 
this area. It does seem to me quite 
wrong for Catholic officials to take 
the stand of opposing federal aid to 
education bills unless they include 
support for parochial schools; the 
effect of such a position will prob- 
ably be to kill all possibility of a 
federal aid bill. 

Second, the existing public school 
system has merit. The common 
school tradition, in which diverse 
classes and groups receive an im- 
portant shared experience, is a dis- 
tinct and existing good. My own 
experience would lead me to be- 
lieve that much that is good in our 
society arises from those public 
schools. They are not “godless.” 
They do not teach “indifferentism.” 
They often do by indirection teach 
a kind of respect for diversity and an 
overcoming of provincialism that is 
of real value; better than many 
other institutions (e.g., the eco- 
nomic) they help to engender un- 
derstandings and attitudes that are 
part of the American society’s gen- 
ius. Though there are problems 
about the educational philosophy or 
philosophies of the public schools, 
the system deserves strong support. 
One would not want to see it dam- 


aged or witness the development of 
a whole series of religious school sys- 
tems, fragmenting the community. 

Third, the tradition of independ- 
ence from church and state is a good. 
Warfare over the state’s role in reli- 
gion, and vice versa, has been vigor- 
ous and bad through centuries (and 
has centered particularly around 
schools); much of that has been 
avoided here, and it is a great Amer- 
ican accomplishment. Although one 
cannot speak of an “absolute sepa- 
ration” or a “wall,” nevertheless the 
tradition of independence, of non- 
establishment and religious liberty, 
that those words indicate (in an ex- 
aggerated way) should not be set 
aside. Therefore, let such help as 
the community may give to the reli- 
gious schools be on a basis—indirect 
aid, or aid to the child—as preserves 
this valuable tradition. 


Now ABOUT THE question of reli- 
gious schools themselves: it does not 
appear to me that there is a shock- 
ing and obvious unfairness in deny- 
ing direct tax support to these 
schools; and it does appear to me 
that direct tax aid to them would 
violate the Constitution and the tra- 
dition of independence of church 
and state, since the central reason 
for having church schools is the reli- 
gious instruction that is to permeate 
them. 

The common school, which is open 
to all and is set up by public act 
under public control, is distinct, a 
creature of the community; many 
of us, of course, are taxed to support 
public enterprises in which we our- 
selves do not immediately partici- 
pate. The religious school, on the 








other hand, is another thing, it is 
not a public thing set up by a public 
act. It exists at the initiative of 
some, following out purposes and 
beliefs distinctly not shared by 
others. To support it directly with 
tax funds would be to subsidize the 
propagation of religious beliefs that 
large segments of the community re- 
ject—a result the tradition of inde- 
pendence is designed to avoid. 
The abstract insistence that the 
community owes support to Cath- 
olic schools as a plain matter of jus- 
tice does not carry with someone 
like me; but arguments of another, 
more historical and particular and 
compromising and common-sensical 
kind, that recognize the complexity 
and several-sidedness of the thing, 
and acknowledge the goods I want 
to retain, do have an impact. 
When one sees the size of the 
‘Satholic educational enterprise, one 
realizes that there is need for some 
help — especially when additional 
aid for the public schools will work 
new hardships for the Catholic 
schools in competition. I respond 
sympathetically to the argument 
that the Catholic school system, 
with five million children, does a 
great part of the work of education 
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in the community, and that the re- 
sources to pay the teachers ade- 
quately in that big system are hard 
to come by. Like the public school 
system, the Catholic school system 
is a going concern that trains mem- 
bers of our society. The parents 
who support it and also pay taxes 
for the public schools feel a certain 
unfairness. If the Catholic school 
system vanished, a great new burden 
would be placed on the public 
school. If new federal aid is given 
the public system, then, it would be 
good if—later, after that program 
has been safely started—some aid 
also was given to the Catholic sys- 
tem. 

What one would like to see is 
a program worked out that would 
preserve the principle of independ- 
ence of church from state, that 
would not interfere with the public 
school or with new support for it, 
and at the same time would give 
substantial but indirect help (in 
another category) to existing reli- 
gious schools. This kind of com- 
promising might not entirely satisfy 
Father Murray’s canons of distribu- 
tive justice but I think it would in 
fact work out best for the whole 
community. 
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John L. McKenzie, S.J. 


The Bible in 


Contemporary 
Catholicism 


This is the first in a series of articles in which we will explore 
some of the “new” areas being developed by theologians today. 

Recently there has been a great resurgence of interest in the 
various fields of scriptural studies. Father John L. McKenzie, S.J., 
explains the reasons for this revival and shows how both Funda- 
mentalism and Modernism have erred in their respective approaches 
to the Bible. Father McKenzie teaches scripture at Loyola Univer- 
sity in Chicago. He is the author of The Two-Edged Sword (Bruce, 
1958). 

To those who are intrigued by the progress of recent biblical 
scholarship, and who want a modern Bible text with an up-to-date 
commentary, we recommend the complete Pamphlet Bible Series, 
published by the Paulist Press, 180 Varick St., New York 14, N. Y. 

The encyclical on scripture studies to which Father McKenzie 
refers, Divino Afflante Spiritu (1943), can be found in The Four 
Great Encyclicals of Pius XII just recently published by the 
Paulist Press. 


I MUST ASK pardon for beginning this essay with an autobiographi- 
cal note. During my seminary studies my religious superiors mani- 
fested their intention to assign me to teach the Bible. My fellow 
students who were aware of this regarded me with compassion; in 
their minds the study and teaching of the Bible was a dead end, 
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which was most unlikely to afford 
me or anyone else the opportunity 
to arouse any interest or exercise 
any influence. 

I saw at the time no reason to 
question this fraternal compassion 
except a vague hope that things 
which were so unfavorably situated 
could scarcely move in any direction 
but up. It is still something of a 
surprise to recall that I have lived 
long enough to see the Bible become 
an object of intense interest, a com- 
mon topic of discussion on the social 
level, a sure attraction for lectures, 
magazine articles and books. I had 
the good fortune to begin my teach- 
ing of the Bible in 1943; this was 
the year of the encyclical Divino 
Afflante Spiritu, on the promotion 
of biblical studies. 

It is not entirely correct to say 
that this document initiated what is 
called the biblical movement (some 
other names are less friendly); the 
direction in which interpretation 
had been tending for at least a dec- 
ade was already set. The importance 
of the encyclical lay in its recogni- 
tion of this direction and its ap- 
proval by describing the procedures 
of contemporary interpretation as 
the procedures which the Holy See 
wished biblical studies to follow. 
The biblical movement as a popular 
phenomenon did not follow the en- 
cyclical immediately; there were a 
few matters like war and recon- 
struction which hogged popular at- 
tention in 1943 and for the next few 
years. But the biblical movement 
seized popular attention in Europe 
shortly after the end of hostilities; 
this seems remarkable until one ex- 
amines the reasons why the biblical 
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movement caught the minds of so 
many. 

Among these reasons I would in- 
clude primarily the upheavals of the 
war itself. War always destroys, it 
never builds, and it leaves vacuums 
in the mind as well as ruins in cities. 
After a war people are dissatisfied 
with the prewar thinking which they 
blame for precipitating or for not 
averting the catastrophe; and 
among the victims of postwar dis- 
satisfaction were religion and the- 
ology. Many thought religion and 
theology had been as helpless in the 
face of evil as more secular systems 
of thinking. Some simply rejected 
them, others with deeper faith 
thought they had failed in vitality 
and immediacy and needed revival 
rather than replacement. 

And where should they look ex- 
cept in that theological source which 
had received the least attention in 
earlier theology and preaching? It 
happened that the biblical move- 
ment was there with some new prin- 
ciples and techniques of interpreta- 
tion and a more articulate if still 
somewhat primitive statement of 
the theological meaning of the Bible. 
Demand met supply. Because the 
upheaval of the war was less catas- 
trophic in the United States than 
it was in Europe, the biblical move- 
ment proceeded more slowly here. 


I, IS DIFFICULT to sum up the bibli- 
cal movement in a few words; and 
no single summary of what it is has 
been written which describes it bet- 
ter than Divino Afflante Spiritu. 
For the present let us reflect briefly 
on the fact that the movement and 
the encyclical which describes it are 
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explicit repudiations of Fundamen- 
talism. 

It would be unfair to Protestant 
interpreters, a number of whom 
have honored me by their friend- 
ship, to call Fundamentalism a 
Protestant attitude; it is intercon- 
fessional. But Fundamentalism has 
been and is strongest and most vo- 
cal in those Protestant denomina- 
tions which have their largest fol- 
lowing in the remote and least 
advanced parts of the United States, 
and which can be characterized as 
revivalist. One may suspect the im- 
plication here that Fundamentalism 
is most sympathetic to those groups 
which are least educated; this is ex- 
actly the implication which I wish 
to convey. In order that such a 
harsh judgment may be seen to be 
founded in fact, let us see if we can 
define Fundamentalism. 

It is only fair to remark that 
Fundamentalism is difficult to de- 
fine, because it is not a consistent 
reasoned position. It could be called 
simply the conviction that the Bible 
means exactly what it says, and 
many of its supporters would define 
it thus; but it is not that simple. 
Modern scholars would define their 
own conviction in the same terms. 

Fundamentalism implies certain 
prejudices in the methods of deter- 
mining what the Bible says. It de- 
nies that the interpretation of the 
Bible can be a specialized skill, and 
that learning improves a man’s 
qualifications to interpret the Bible. 
It affirms that any believing Chris- 
tian with the English Bible in his 
hands is not only as well prepared 
to interpret the Bible as the scholar, 
he is better prepared. All the inter- 


preter needs to know is the Bible— 
in the vernacular. Fundamentalism 
denies that it is possible for the be- 
liever to misinterpret the Bible, to 
misunderstand it because of differ- 
ences in history and culture which 
divide him from the writers of the 
Bible. 

The study of languages, of his- 
tory, of archaeology have nothing to 
contribute to the study of the Bible 
except fringe values; their most not- 
able contribution is to confirm the 
interpretation of which the believer 
is already certain. If they fail to 
confirm it or still worse raise ques- 
tions about it, then they are damned 
as pure rationalism, liberalism or 
modernism. Fundamentalism will 
hear nothing of differences in pat- 
terns of thought and language, of 
different conceptions of history, of 
prescientific and prephilosophical 
thinking. Fundamentalism knows it 
all and has nothing to learn. 


Tue BIBLICAL MOVEMENT and the 
encyclical have, I say, explicitly 
repudiated Fundamentalism; the 
program of biblical studies outlined 
by the Holy Father is opposed to 
Fundamentalism point by point, 
which will appear from a simple 
enumeration of some of the features 
of the program. 

The interpreter must acquire fa- 
cility in the original languages of the 
text (Four Great Encyclicals of 
Pope Pius XII, Paulist Press, pp. 
71-72), whereas the Fundamentalist 
refuses to believe that the existing 
translation ever needs correction, or 
that reference to the original can 
provide deeper understanding. The 
interpreter must employ a critical 
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text (pp. 72-73), but the Funda- 
mentalist regards textual criticism 
as an irreverent tampering with the 
word of God. 

The interpreter of today has spe- 
cial tasks, because earlier interpre- 
ters failed to explain many ques- 
tions, especially historical questions, 
and were quite unaware of new prob- 
lems which have arisen from our 
more profound knowledge of an- 
tiquity; and the Holy Father calls 
erroneous the belief that modern 
interpreters have nothing to add to 
earlier scholarship (pp. 77-78). The 
Fundamentalist reposes on what he 
calls “the traditional interpretation 
of the Church” with aggressive con- 
fidence and labels any abandonment 
of “traditional interpretation” as 
rash, scandalous and offensive to 
pious ears. 

The interpreter must know that 
the literal meaning of a passage is 
not as obvious in ancient Near East- 
ern documents as it is in modern 
writing; he must return in spirit to 
the ancient Near East and reach an 
understanding of the literary forms 
and styles of the ancient world, 
none of which is of itself alien to the 
inspired books (pp. 78-80). Noth- 
ing stirs the Fundamentalist to such 
horror and wrath as the very men- 
tion of literary forms and style, 
which he hates as a detestable dia- 
bolical device to destroy the faith 
of the simple. 

Modern interpreters by their use 
of the researches of history, phi- 
lology and archaeology have re- 
stored confidence in the authority 
and historical value of the Bible (p. 
80); the Fundamentalist is con- 
vinced that modern biblical study is 
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a direct attack upon the authority 
and historical value of the Bible. 
The Holy Father faces the possi- 
bility that modern biblical study 
will produce novel opinions and 
urges Catholics to receive them with 
equity, justice and charity, and not 
with intemperate zeal, reminding 
Catholics of the wide area of free 
discussion which the Church leaves 
to her scholars (p. 82); I shall have 
to leave it to the Fundamentalist to 
decide whether his zeal may be at 
times intemperate. 

I scarcely see what can be added 
to make the repudiation of Funda- 
mentalism more explicit; it is not 
named, but it is described. The pro- 
gram of studies set forth here makes 
it impossible for anyone to retain 
Fundamentalism. And—to be prac- 
tical—scarcely any educated Cath- 
olic now would dare to propose 
Fundamentalism in the extreme 
form which I have described. It sur- 
vives among us rather in fear and 
suspicion of biblical studies, an un- 
willingness to admit that biblical 
studies can contribute anything new 
or rather that they can impose the 
abandonment of anything old. It 
survives as a rejection, without ex- 
amination, of the work of biblical 
scholars as a firm stand on a “tra- 
ditional opinion” which will admit 
of no revision. It is exactly the 
thinking of the officer of the United 
States Marines who is going to go 
right on believing that the Marines 
were on the shores of Tripoli, no 
matter what history says. 


, FUNDAMENTALIST IN his dis- 
tress sometimes calls modern bibli- 
cal studies a revival of Modernism. 
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Within the space available a thor- 
ough refutation of this charge is 
hardly possible, and one is slightly 
offended that it should be thought 
necessary. Most biblical scholars 
are professors in theological facul- 
ties; those who hold this office must 
begin each year with a public oath 
that they reject Modernism in the 
terms of the documents of St. Pius 
X. Theological studies in the 
Church are indeed in a bad way if 
so many of their professors are so 
dishonest that they casually perjure 
themselves each year, or so stupid 
that they cannot recognize Modern- 
ism. 

But since the word has been care- 
lessly flung about by men who ought 
to know better, some discussion of 
the charge is in order for the bene- 
fit of those who have not the the- 
ological background which would 
enable them to recognize the charge 
as false. One who takes the trouble 
to read modern exegetical literature 
and to compare it with the works 
of Modernist writers or with the 
documents Lamentabili (1907) and 
Pascendi (1907) will see at once 
that he is in two different worlds of 
thought. 

Pius X called Modernism a syn- 
thesis of all heresies, and it is diffi- 
cult to put one’s finger on its basic 
principles, many of which were never 
candidly expressed by Modernist 
writers. I shall essay a somewhat 
risky description of my own and say 
that the heart of Modernism is its 
renunciation of all hope of reconcil- 
ing faith and reason. The Modernist 
was the victim of his times; he en- 
tered the scene after nearly a cen- 
tury of active literary and historical 


criticism of the Sacred Scriptures. 

To us who now recognize how 
antiquated much nineteenth - cen- 
tury scholarship has become it is 
amusing to read the confident, even 
arrogant, writings of men who were 
sure that many problems were per- 
fectly solved and would never need 
reconsideration. The Modernist read 
these writings and was impressed; 
and he developed the conviction that 
the educated man simply could not 
be a believer. He saw the Church 
losing not only the allegiance but 
even the respect of the intellectual. 
Not wishing to renounce his own 
faith, he earnestly sought some way 
of living both as a believer and as a 
thinker. 

The way he found was to create 
two worlds of the mind, one ruled by 
faith and the other by reason. And 
since logic would not permit two 
such irreconcilable principles to 
dwell in the same world, he solved 
the problem by removing truth from 
the area of faith. Faith responds to 
an inner need of man, a need which 
can be called instinctive or emo- 
tional but not intellectual. Faith 
simply cannot speak the language of 
the modern educated man, the Mod- 
ernist believed, and it is a mistake 
to conceive of faith as reasonable. 
It is a paradox of the human being 
that he is not a pure mind and that 
intellectual satisfaction is not 
enough; and to enjoy the satisfac- 
tion which faith gives one must put 
one’s reason in one’s pocket. This 
error, like most Modernist thinking, 
was not original; it was proposed in 
the thirteenth century by certain 
Averroists in a form not substan- 
tially different. 
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a FAITH FOR the Modernist is 
essentially unreasonable, it does not 
make much difference what its form- 
ulation is. The Modernist therefore 
regarded all the statements of her 
belief made by the Church as con- 
tingent upon the time and place of 
their utterance. He found that the 
primitive thinking implied in most 
of them made them intolerable to 
the modern thinker as serious utter- 
ances intended to communicate 
something to the mind; he could ac- 
cept them only as somewhat inar- 
ticulate cries of a sentiment which 
he shared with the Church which 
uttered the cries. 

The Church retained these anti- 
quated formulae, he thought, only 
because she had not yet integrated 
herself with the modern world well 
enough to state them in modern lan- 
guage; but even when she did state 
them, if ever, they could be no more 
than a different set of inarticulate 
cries of sentiment. It is the func- 
tion of the Church, the Modernist 
would say, to create her own belief 
without any necessary relation to 
reality; reality is the area of scholar- 
ship. And thus the scholar elimi- 
nates all antinomies between faith 
and reason. 

From this basic principle any con- 
clusion can flow, and for this reason 
the particular propositions of par- 
ticular Modernist writers are less 
important; the system can go one 
way or another. It is a synthesis of 
all heresies because it removes the 
very principle which makes the idea 
of heresy possible. There can be no 
heresy because there are really no 
articles of faith. The Modernist at- 
titude toward the Bible is not a mat- 
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ter of principles and critical meth- 
ods, but of not accepting the Bible 
as the word of God. Modernists in- 
deed did not deny that the Bible 
was the word of God, but they did 
not think that “word” here meant 
conceptual language. 

The controversy concerning the 
Bible turned on the historical qual- 
ity of the Bible. The Modernist un- 
derstanding of its historical quality 
was, as I have already observed, 
determined by literary and histori- 
cal criticism which is now proved 
antiquated; and I ought to add by 
way of parenthesis that Funda- 
mentalism has contributed nothing 
to this demonstration. In Modern- 
ism Christianity ceased to be a 
historical religion; and since there 
are only two types of religion, his- 
torical and mythological, nothing 
but mythology was left. This did 
not distress the Modernist, for man 
needs religion; and if there is no reli- 
gion except mythological religion, 
that is what man must take. It is 
then only a question of which 
mythology is superior. The Modern- 
ist understood mythology in the 
old-fashioned sense of nineteenth- 
century criticism as a misapprehen- 
sion of reality. 

The Modernist and the Funda- 
mentalist positions on the Bible are 
extremes. Modern biblical scholar- 
ship seeks to set itself between the 
extremes. To the Fundamentalist 
any movement away from Funda- 
mentalism is a movement in the 
direction of Modernism, and I sup- 
pose he is right; it is a principle of 
Fundamentalism that no other posi- 
tion is tenable. 

But the modern biblical scholar 
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does not feel that he is indebted to 
Modernism for anything; he is in- 
debted to a body of scholarship 
which was available to the Modern- 
ist and is available to him. He sees 
no reason why he must make the 
same mistakes the Modernists did 
in employing this scholarship, nor 
does he see why their abuse of learn- 
ing should be an occasion to for- 
bid all to engage in the pursuit of 
learning. 


Tus MODERN BIBLICAL scholar is 
better aware than the general public 
of the historical character of Juda- 
ism and Christianity. Studies of the 
ancient world bring out the unique 
quality of Israel and the Church so 
sharply that it is simply impossible 
to derive them from the historical 
and cultural forces of the world in 
which they arose. 

In this sense the modern biblical 
scholar is more assured of the in- 
break of the divine into history than 
any of his colleagues seem to be. 
He does not, however—and here he 
differs from many of them—think 
that this inbreak can be the object 
of rigorous historical demonstration; 
he will say it is demanded by his- 
tory, which becomes unintelligible 
without it, but he does not think he 
can impose the assent of faith upon 
anyone by historical demonstration. 

The idea of the historical quality 
of the Bible in modern scholarship is 
not the idea of the Fundamentalist; 
neither is it that of the Modernist. 
The modern scholar is convinced 
that the Bible carries upon its face 
the marks of a very complex oral and 
literary tradition. He believes that 
popular tradition, or folklore, is an 


adequate vehicle to carry a histori- 
cal tradition, and he finds it con- 
genial that the tradition of God’s 
word should be borne in the man- 
ner proper to men. The manner 
proper to men does not permit one 
to lean upon single words and sen- 
tences or upon isolated passages, 
which are meaningful only in the 
larger context of the Bible. 

The modern biblical scholar has 
been forced to broaden his own idea 
of history, and he is no longer sur- 
prised that the ancients did not 
think of history as he thinks of it; 
for he knows that most history in 
the modern world is folklore too. 
But he has a great respect for folk- 
lore and for history in any form, for 
it is our sole link with the past from 
which we come. If he could afford 
impatience, he would feel it when 
some completely uninformed jour- 
nalist sums up the modern biblical 
movement and its historical criti- 
cism as the destruction of the Magi. 

The modern biblical scholar hopes 
that he may have moved toward a 
solution of the problem which vexed 
the Modernist—not the reconcilia- 
tion of faith and reason, which, like 
sin, seems to be a never-ending task, 
but the reconciliation of faith and 
history. Where the Modernist made 
the Faith unhistorical, modern bibli- 
cal scholarship sees history as a re- 
cital of faith. The Bible is salvation 
history, and we beg to point out 
that salvation history is history. It 
is a recital of the saving acts and 
the judgments of God. 

This is its historical value, and it 
does not make much difference 
whether the Bible is always and 
everywhere of uniform quality as an 





account of external events. Obvious- 
ly it is not, and obviously also, it is 
not intended to be. We have found 
that salvation history can incorpo- 
rate into itself every type of narra- 
tive, prose and poetry, which was 
known in the ancient world; and we 
think it is unrealistic to deny with- 
out examination that these types 
can be present. 


I. IS PERHAPS too early to estimate 
the fruitfulness of the biblical move- 
ment; but enough has happened 
since 1943 to permit a few observa- 
tions. The Bible has been brought 
to the attention of the Catholic pub- 
lic in a way which no one would 
have thought possible twenty years 
ago. The purely defensive erudition 
of Fundamentalism never brought 
the Bible nearer to priests and laity, 
and it has shown no new resources. 

My own experience and that of 
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my colleagues has been that the 
public receives modern biblical 
scholarship with kindness and grati- 
tude; the reception has, of course, 
been mixed, but it has not been 
such as to discourage us from con- 
tinuing our work. If so many people 
did not attest that this work is serv- 
ing them, we should have to con- 
tinue from a sense of duty; but it is 
easier to continue a work whose 
value is affirmed. 

The favorable attitude of the 
Holy See, which speaks in these 
matters through the Pontifical Bib- 
lical Commission, has not been al- 
tered; it has been reaffirmed since 
1943 more than once. The move- 
ment has gained respect for the 
Church in many quarters outside 
her membership, and it has helped 
Catholics and others to see that one 
need not be forced to choose be- 
tween scholarship and faith. 


Noa h 


MARGARET HopGEs 


A LL who were saved walked down the hill 
Into a world of mist and mud, 

Of sodden branch and bough hung still 
With wreckage of the flood. 


His ancient feet the path must make; 
They followed, stepping two by two, 
The nest to seek, the clod to break, 
The world to build anew. 


Six hundred years had bowed his head; 
The old man raised a weather eye 
Where shone above the beasts he led 
God’s rainbow in the sky. 





The Pope’s Plan 
For Latin America 


Interviews with Father John J. Considine, M.M., 
Director, and Dr. Carlos P. Siri, Associate Di- 
rector of the Latin American Bureau of NCWC. 


by Harry W. Flannery 


The loss of Cuba to Communism, at least for the present, 
makes the Latin American Bureau of the National Catholic Wel- 
fare Conference of special interest and, I suppose, importance. 
How did the bureau come into being, Father Considine? 


The bureau, Mr. Flannery, is the response of the bishops of the 
United States to an urgent call from the Holy See and from Latin 
America itself. 

First let me say that following the International Eucharistic 
Congress of Rio de Janeiro in 1955, the 450 bishops of Latin Amer- 
ica met in a conference to consider the needs of their area and the 
ways of meeting these needs. Following this meeting, at the urging 
of the Holy See, the bishops of Latin America set up the Episcopal 
Council for Latin America, known as CELAM. Located in Bogota, 
Colombia, CELAM is a central secretariat for the twenty episcopal 
conferences located in each of the Latin American countries. 

Bishop Manuel Larrain of Talca, Chile, semmed up the think- 
ing behind cELAM fairly well when he said: “Catholic Action in 
Latin America and the work it inspires—press, television, movies, 
radio, education and so forth—must be organized on a supra- 
national plane. We must pass . . . from a plane of national isola- 
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tion to one of inter-American co-operation. Goals are set in terms of human 
need: Latin America is on the threshold of imminent and radical reforms. 
Shocking social inequality, the existence of immense proletarian and sub- 
proletarian masses living in inhuman conditions, the monopoly of land owner- 
ship . . . and the general lack of social awareness on the part of well-to-do 
Catholics—all show how urgent it is to take a definite stand in this regard. 
With us or without us, social reform is going to take place; in the latter 
event, it will take place against us.” 


You haven't explained, Father, how your bureau came into being. 


Oh, yes. The bishops represented in CELAM, although they realized the 
primary responsibility rested with them, knew that the task was so huge 
that outside aid should be sought from other countries of the Western world. 
They therefore appealed to Rome for collaboration. As a result, Pope Pius 
XII created in Rome a Pontifical Commission for Latin America. Arch- 
bishop Antonio Samore of the Sacred Congregation of Extraordinary Affairs 
is executive secretary of the commission. 


You saw the Archbishop on your recent visit to Rome, I believe. 


Yes, he took me to see the Holy Father. And in the course of talking 
about Latin America, Pope John said that the first piece of business of his 
pontificate had had to do with Latin America. Forty Latin American bishops 
were gathered in Rome and presented to him the perilous condition of the 
Church in Latin America. The result was a decision by the Holy See to 
appeal to the various countries of Europe, the United States and Canada to 
co-operate in a program. The approach is therefore not only to the United 
States. This is good to keep in mind since many people in this country get 
a little irritated because any time anyone wants help they come to us. 

But to meet your question: Archbishop Samore came to Georgetown 
University here in Washington in the early days of November 1959, and met 
with representatives of the hierarchies of the United States, Canada and 
CELAM. As a result of this conference, the Latin American Bureau attached 
to the general secretariat of the NCWC (1312 Mass. Ave. N.W., Washington, 
D. C.), and the Office for Latin American Affairs, attached to the secretariat 
of the Canadian Catholic Conference in Ottawa (447 Sussex St., Ottawa, 
Ontario), were set up. 


How is Europe represented, Father? 


In various ways. The German bishops, for instance, have an organization 
known as Misereor—“I have mercy.” Misereor focuses on Asia, Africa and 
Latin America. The German bishops, working through Misereor, have aided 
Latin America to the extent of millions of dollars already. Other European 
countries are also doing their part through their own organizations. 
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We all realize that Latin America is in deep trouble, Father, but most 
of us don’t know the facts. 


For one thing, Mr. Flannery, sixty per cent of the 190-million population 
of Latin America is rural. It used to be that the field workers on the farms, 
the campesinos, were the responsibility of the patrén, the big father, who 
ran the farm. He took care of all the needs of the families on the place, some- 
times as many as several hundred. He saw to it that all were clothed and fed 
and housed, that they learned of God and worshiped in the Catholic Faith. 
A good patrén took good care of his family, a bad one suffered ill repute 
among his associates. 

But all of this changed, partly because of growing absentee ownership and 
partly because of class struggles. The campesinos became conscious of in- 
justices in their treatment. They learned that thousands of acres of land 
were unused. The became conscious of their own poverty. The relations be- 
tween patrén and campesino became strained, and there was a growing lack 
of solicitude that made matters worse. 

You remember that the popes began to write encyclicals about social 
injustices. The rural property owners in Latin America and other countries, 
especially those who had abandoned their farms for town houses, did not like 
these encyclicals. They stopped their publication. 

“We are bound,” they said, “to protect our people against the erroneous 
social philosophy of the papacy.” 

Today, on many haciendas no one provides for the traditional religious 
observances, missions and catechetical instruction. It’s not unusual to find 
cases where sixty to seventy per cent of the couples are without religious 
marriages. Some young people haven’t been baptized. 

Millions of workers and their families have left the farms and are con- 
centrated in great slums around the key cities. Over half a million such 
migrants are in the vilias de miseria, villages of misery, near Buenos Aires. 
There are a quarter of a million poor souls in the villages around Santiago, 
Chile, and Lima has 62 slums with 180,000 people in them. Rio’s favelas 
house 400,000. 

Canon Cardijn, the Belgian founder of the Young Christian Workers, 
says Santiago’s callampas are the worst slums in the world. 


It’s also generally realized, Father, that Latin America doesn’t have 
enough priests, That’s right, I suppose. 


Yes, there are some 38,000 to 40,000 priests in Latin America. That’s 
one priest to every five thousand of the laity, compared with one priest to 
every 600 to 700 people in the United States. And even the figure I gave you 
doesn’t tell the whole story, for there are some areas where the proportion of 
priests is less than one for every 15,000 persons. The interior areas are 
wretchedly short, and one must realize that priests who are teaching in 
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schools and who are in administrative tasks are deprived of carrying on their 
regular parochial duties. 

Bishop Santos of the diocese of Valdivia in central Chile sent a team of 
fourteen university students from Santiago into some of the industrial towns 
that had been practically without the services of a priest, because of the 
shortage of clergy, for almost two generations. 

They found that abortion was well known and favored by 60 per cent of 
the men interviewed. Most of the men looked upon their women as servants, 
who could be ordered about as the men willed, who might be beaten when it 
was felt necessary and whose main obligation was to satisfy physical desires. 
The wife seldom ate with the husband or went out with him. 

Three out of four believed in God and about the same number recognized 
Our Lord as true God and true man. However forty-nine per cent never at- 
tended religious services; fifteen per cent went only when there were funerals; 
thirty per cent on certain feast days; only six per cent went regularly, when 
possible. 

The worker families in industrial areas are often influenced by the Com- 
munists, who preach the injustices of Christian elements in society. Paid 
Communists move into these areas and take part in the informal local coun- 
cils where their training and determination win converts to their cause, in- 
still class hatred and destroy every vestige of moral or spiritual principle. 


Is your main objective to aid vocations, Father, or are you more con- 
cerned with social justice? 


Our task, Mr. Flannery, is to serve the religious goal, but there is nothing 
foreign to the interests of the Church. We are interested not only in bring- 
ing the Faith, but also in exercising Christian charity. How can one talk 
of religion to people with empty stomachs? Or who are suffering from ignor- 
ance or disease? The answer is that this is a movement aimed at enduring 
benefits for the Latin American world. We have to give consideration, there- 
fore, first to the spiritual, second to education, third to the religio-social, and 
fourth to the socio-economic. 


How do you intend to carry out your program, Father? 


We have a number of goals. First, there is the United States Bishops’ 
Fund for Latin America, which provides a million dollars a year to the coun- 
tries to our south. Then there is the move to recruit thousands of priests, 
brothers and sisters for Latin America. Our objective for each year is two 
hundred and, since 278 priests, brothers and sisters went south from the 
United States during 1960-61, we are well over our goal. The total of priests, 
brothers and sisters from the United States now in Latin America is 2,700. 
That may sound like a large number, but remember they are not only priests, 
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but also brothers and sisters, and most of them are in the Caribbean area. 
Only 800 are in South America. 

We hope to provide one priest for every one thousand people, instead of 
every five thousand. Hence, mathematically, we need 200,000 new priests 
if our hope it to be realized. 


I suppose the American priests who are going to Latin America will 
be needed there only temporarily? 


No, they’ll be there permanently. 


But won’t their places be taken by Latin Americans? 


Not in our generation. You have to remember that it takes twelve years 
including high school until a man is ordained. There can be no question of 
short-term service, therefore. I suppose we might say this is a fifty-year 
program. At least the emergency should be solved by that time. 

We hope to reach a solution by bringing in an outside elite to work with 
the local elite and strengthen the Church at certain focal points. We seek 
to provide not only for spiritual needs in those areas but to create sufficient 
vocations to take care of the focal points and spill out into surrounding areas. 

Dr. Siri: Let me add, Mr. Flannery, that the plan for fifty years must 
take into consideration the fact that Latin America’s 190-million population 
today will be 500 million tomorrow. The population of Latin America is in- 
creasing faster than that of any other continent in the world. 

I would like to add to what Father has said: that Communism is only one 
factor in Latin America today. There is also extreme conservatism. We have 
both the extreme right and the extreme left. The conservatives are interested 
in business, in cheap production with cheap labor, and in strong governments 
to protect their interests. Neither likes the Church, because it teaches ethics, 
because it develops Catholics who are patriotic and combative, and trouble- 
some to both groups of extremists. There was therefore a frontal attack on 
the Church, with seminaries closed, bishops deported, secular laws estab- 
lished for education and marriage. This happened in some countries with 
more intensity than in others, mostly during the period 1880-90. It was a 
terrific struggle. The Church was left rather weak. 

Also, Mr. Flannery, one who is poor has no other way to rise today than 
through revolution. Once he succeeds, he is worried about stability. He and 
all the others in the ruling class pretend to be democrats, but are actually 
autocrats. They have land, a name, position, and belong to an aristocratic 
society. They have respect for the status quo. They are conservative, anti- 
revolutionary, anti-Communist. They want to be friends of the Church, 
but seek to use it to preserve the right of property. When the Church seeks 
to teach and put into practice social doctrines and social justice, they accuse 
the Church of being leftist, and even Communist. 
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Father, what are your other objectives in Latin America? 


The program of the Catholic Church in the United States also includes 
opening fifty major Catholic schools in Latin America during the 1960’s, an 
average of five new schools each year. “School” in this case means one that 
is centrally located, not one erected in some remote spot. These schools will 
be anything from the elementary to the university level. The school system 
in Latin America needs strengthening at every level, and the one that is most 
needed in a particular area will be the one built there. 

As I said, these schools will be centrally located. One might think that 
we would erect schools in the remote interior spots, those that are most aban- 
doned, where conditions are most dire. However, the most effective way of 
helping more local people make a contribution is to select spots where the 
most immediate reaction will result, where the greatest number of Catholics 
will be affected. The salvation of Latin America must come from within. 
Outside aid can be at best only a contribution, only a means of helping acti- 
vate the greatest number of Latins. 

Dr. Srri: One schoo! in an urban area can serve many more than one in a 
rural region, since the people are concentrated in one and dispersed in the 
other. But radio is being used with much success for schools in the more re- 
mote villages. Monsignor Salcedo has organized the Catholic Rural Radio 
Schools of Colombia, with 6,500 schools, many in the mountains, being 
benefited by the third most powerful broadcasting station in Latin America 
and a technical staff second to none on the continent. This system has grown 
from the one that Padre Salcedo set up shortly after his ordination in 1947 as 
his means of reaching the children scattered among the mighty peaks and 
deep valleys. Similar schools have been successful also in Bolivia, Peru and 
other countries. Adults, as well as children, benefit. 


Dr. Siri, you have just come back from a trip to Latin America. How 
many countries did you visit? 


All of the South American countries and some in Central America. I 
have been working in this field for twenty years, formerly making trips for 
NCWC News Service. Naturally I know many people, and I have been re- 
newing contacts and seeking to find out the problems as they are now. I 
tried to see the people who have the most direct interest in this interconti- 
nental project and sought to determine where the most strategic areas are 
located. 

I might remark, Mr. Flannery, in connection with the subject we were 
just discussing, that some countries are more literate than others. Literacy 
is high, for instance, in Uruguay. In others, like Paraguay, it’s 75 per cent 
or 80 per cent. Such statistics, however, are often misleading since there 
are people who have learned to read and write, but never do either. 

In regard to health, it should be pointed out (continued on page 243) 
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iar acme a year ago we asked our readers to help 

us carry out the editorial purposes of the 
magazine by becoming our Associates, actually helping us to pro- 
duce an editorial product of greater competence and breadth. They 
responded generously, and during the past year made it possible 
for us to bring you expert, on-the-scene analyses of conditions and 
trends in other lands. 


We have featured so many articles on Africa that some of our 
readers jocosely suggested that we change the name of the maga- 
zine to “The African World.” Now they are suggesting we change 
it to “The Latin American World.” 


Our breadth of editorial concern is not at all out of keeping with 
the intentions of Father Hecker, who founded The Catholic 
World in 1865. He said that the Church needed men and women 
who would embrace in their views and actions “the whole world” 
and he spoke of himself as an “international” Catholic. 


But to cover “the whole world” editorially is no easy task. It 
demands research, study, travel, increased correspondence, the 
expansion of our editorial staff and resources. This is why your 
help is essential if we are to continue and further broaden the scope 
of the editorial product which you receive in your home each month. 


noes | a new world we live in. As Teilhard 
de Chardin said: “The enrichment and 
ferment of religious thought in our time has undoubtedly been 
caused by the revelation of the immensity and the unity of the 
world....” And as our vision of the world is new, there must be 
something new in our vision of The Catholic World. 


President Kennedy speaks of new frontiers for our country. Father 
Walter Ong, S.J., has spoken of the “frontiers” in American Catholi- 
cism. In a very real way Africa, South America and Asia have come 
within our horizons, quite suddenly. And during the past year we 
brought you articles on the Congo, on censorship in South Africa, 
on the “typical” African attitude toward work. We brought you 
articles on South America by a Catholic student-chaplain at a state 
university in Chile, by a young Venezuelan who had been in Russia 
and Red China, by an editor who escaped from Castro’s Cuba, and 
by a graduate research professor at the University of Florida, an 
authority on the social and demographic changes taking place in 
Latin America today. We feel that you will not find the same breadth 
of coverage or the same interest in the “whole” emerging world of 
the Sixties in any other Catholic periodical in this country. 





JOHN B. SHEERIN, €.$.P, _ Father Sheerin has been editor of The 
, 


Catholic World since 1948, and in recent 
years he has also been writing a weekly syn- 
dicated column for Catholic newspapers. 

A graduate of Fordham University (Col- 
lege ’28, Law ’30), he was admitted to the 

‘a Bar of the U.S. Supreme Court in 1938 and 
4 was awarded an honorary degree of doctor of 
laws by Boston College in 1958. 

He was one of the two Catholic observers 
at the W orld Council of Churches meeting in 
Oberlin, Ohio (1957). Last summer in 
Europe and the Middle East he interviewed 
many of the leading figures — Catholic, 
Protestant and Orthodox — in ecumenical 
work. Recently he was appointed by the 
Paulist Superior General to head a special 
committee within the Paulist community for 
the development of ecumenical activity. 

He is also the author of a recent book on 
confession, The Sacr t of Freed 
(Bruce, 1961). 
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last four years, on Ee 
McKernan has also been © 
taking evening and sum- | 
mer session courses in * 
writing and sociology at *~ 
Columbia. Before coming 
to The Catholic World 
he had a brief taste of 
Newman Club work at the 
University of California 
in Berkeley and at M.1.T. 
Last year he organized 
two seminars to acquaint 
Catholic editors with the 
functioning of the United 
Nations. 


ur articles are not staff-written, nor do 

we limit ourselves to a particular circle 
or stable of writers. Editorially we are not committed to either the liberal or conserva- 
tive line. Our articles reflect the opinions of the authors, not necessarily the opinions 
of the editors. Hence we printed articles recently by Russell Kirk and William F. Buck- 
ley, Jr., as well as articles by other authors of quite opposite convictions. We feel that 
some latitude is neeessary if The Catholic World is going to challenge its readers 
intellectually. 


We have not hesitated to run articles by non-Catholics whose views were of special 
interest to us. For instance, we asked the author of The Political Behavior of American 
Jews, now dean of the faculty at Brandeis University, to discuss the question of the 
“religious” vote shortly before the recent presidential election. We have tried to make 
our readers aware of important developments in the ecumenical field. You will remem- 
ber the recent article on the new Archbishop of Canterbury and the articles last sum- 
mer by Father Schepers, the Dominican, and by Father Gustave Weigel, the Jesuit 
co-author of An American Dialogue. But we have a problem... 





W: want to bring you an editorial prod- 
uct in the months ahead which will be 
both readable and intellectually challenging. The things we would like to do, and hope 
to do, however, require added expense: paying more for articles, increasing our staff, 


building up our library, doing more research, correspondence, travel. This is why we 
need your help. 


As we approach the centenary of The Catholic World in 1965 we have hopes that 
its editorial life will be marked by continued growth and development. There are no 
short cuts to building an editorial product of excellence. While we might spend large 
sums to build circulation or to get publicity for the magazine, we feel that to do so 
now would be to sidetrack our best efforts and energy and that we can best serve our 
readership today by concentrating our resources on editorial growth and development. 
Hence we appeal to you directly. 


We are dependent completely on your response and interest in what we are trying to 
do. We cannot grow without your help. Will you become our Associate in publishing 
The Catholic World during the year 1961-62? 
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THE POPE’S PLAN FOR LATIN AMERICA 


that there are naturally more tropical diseases. And diet is very important. 
There are areas where large varieties of food are available, but the people are 
undernourished because they have not been educated to a proper diet. This 
is true in my country of El Salvador. Morning, noon and night, the people 
eat beans. 


It’s like the Navy. Will you take up Point Four in your program, 
Father? 


Certainly. This is the program of lay workers, the Papal Volunteers (720 
N. Rush St., Chicago 11, Ill.). Pope John XXIII, when I saw him on my 
recent visit to Rome, spoke warmly of this program. It is unique, and results 
from the unusual document issued by the Pontificial Commission for Latin 
America in 1960 entitled “Papal Volunteers for Apostolic Collaboration in 
Latin America.” This document is the first issued by the Holy See in modern 
times appealing for lay help toward a specific goal. 

“All those who experience concern for the difficulties which the Church 
is facing in Latin American countries,” this document says, “are quite aware 
that the greatest single obstacle is the distressing shortage of priests and reli- 
gious. . . . No Catholic can consider himself alien to the suffering of the 
Church, which is a mother to all. More than ever we can see how appropriate 
to our times are the words of St. John Chrysostom: ‘We cannot place the 
obligation of every activity of the Church upon the priests; the burden falls 
upon each one of us in the Church, because we are members of that one 
body.’ ” 

These lay workers would be volunteers for the Pope. They would be 
working with him for religious betterment in Latin America. The Holy See 
wishes the Papal Volunteers to go to Latin America, not to assume public 
leadership there, but to provide leadership guidance for the potential local 
leaders. 

Several categories of workers were mentioned by the Holy See: classroom 
teachers and educational counselors; organizers of social and religious work 
among university students; organizers of various forms of Catholic charities 
activities at the national and diocesan level. This latter category—to inter- 
rupt myself—calls for doctors and nurses in public health work, social workers 
for welfare activities, organizers of social centers, youth programs, leisure 
programs, labor schools, co-operatives and credit unions, organizers of rural 
benefit and agricultural improvement programs, and organizers of urban wel- 
fare programs—for religious and social problems in industrial areas, princi- 
pally the areas penetrated by the Communists; sixthly, if you’ve kept track, 
Harry, technicians in the field of the press, radio, cinema and television; 
seventh, teachers of the English language for the exercise of apostolic influ- 
ence through this medium of contact; eighth, married couples skilled in 
neighborhood organization work, for the building of a stronger Christian 
family life; ninth, catechetical specialists for organizing and operating paro- 
chial, diocesan and national Christian doctrine campaigns. 
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Incidentally, going back to the need for teachers of English: one of the 
things the Latin American bishops reported when they came north was that 
there is a segment in every community that is alert and wants to go places. 
For that purpose, they want to learn English. At present, the best source 
for learning English in many places is the Baptist mission or that run by 
some other sect. This is quite proper, of course, but the bishops want Eng- 
lish language teams to come in from the Catholic side. They will make more 
than a language contribution. They can make known that there are Cath- 
olics in the United States. 

The need in Latin America runs through the whole gamut of leadership 
qualifications. One of the bishops, for instance, asked for a couple of pub- 
lic accountants who can help reorganize the finances of his diocese. Almost 
anything is included that represents a constiuctive aid to Christian society. 


Will the Papal Volunteers all be young people, Father? 


No, anyone from twenty-one to forty-five. As a matter of fact, experi- 
ence has shown that the most valuable workers are those who have had a few 
years of experience, who have skill or knowledge in some particular field. 
They need not be operators so much, however, as teachers of operators. 


Need they be college graduates? 


No, skills are more important. One of the things that the Holy See 
has emphasized is the spiritual quality of the volunteer. This would be 
determined through questionnaires that bring out the applicant’s life record, 
his reputation among his neighbors, the interest he has shown in the practice 
of his Faith. If a man is vaguely interested in doing something, but is not a 
person of discipline, this must be considered. We have had people coming in 


who lacked a sense of personal responsibility so far as their personal life was 
concerned. 


Any danger of infiltration? 


Hardly. Those selected will not be unknowns. They will come, for the 
most part, from Catholic parishes. They’ll be known in the parish. 


They'll need to know the language, of course. 


Yes. For that we have established at Fordham University a center for 
intercultural formation to give special training for religious and lay per- 
sonnel for Latin America. The center we will have to work hardest in estab- 
lishing will be at Cuernevaca, about fifty miles from Mexico City. There 
will be an intensive four-month course there in language and cross-cultural 
patterns. A center for Portuguese language and cultural orientation will 
be at Andpolis, a couple of hundred miles from the capital of Brazil, Brasilia. 
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Beyond language, those who work in Latin America must learn to understand 
the people. They must get rid of prejudices and get over the inevitable in- 
clination to expect people in Latin America to react the same way people do 
in the United States. 


How long will the term of service be? 


We’re proposing a service of three years. We think that is fair. Train- 
ing costs $35 a week for sixteen weeks. That’s $560. In addition, there’s 
travel cost down and back. Each volunteer will get a personal allowance of 
$10 a week, for a suit of clothes, maybe, or toward one. The local sponsor will 
provide board, room and operational expenses. In some cases, that can’t be 
supplied locally, and must come from the United States. Funds in such cases 
will come from someone’s home parish, or three or four parishes in a town— 
which would send a couple of local representatives. A minimum sponsorship 
cost would be $1,000 a year, and could be as much as $3,000. These are 
ridiculously low, compared with the figures the Peace Corps is talking about. 


What’s the goal, Father? 


For 1961, not more than sixty to seventy-five. Each year the number will 
increase. We don’t want to pull out all the stops immediately, and we have 
to remember also that we already have Catholic lay apostolic organizations 
sending out people. We will encourge them in every way. For instance, if a 
candidate shows up in Chicago, and wants to join the Young Christian Work- 
ers, and they want to take him, we'll encourage parishes to provide his ex- 
penses for a three-year sojourn. There are eight or ten such organizations, 
including AID, Grail, and so on. 

But to go back to our major goals, which we were discussing a little while 
ago. The sixth goal is co-operation with U. S. seminaries and religious com- 
munities in the development of the clergy and in the strengthening of Latin 
American sisterhoods. The aim is to bring some candidates to our seminaries 
here. The Sisters of Mercy in Chicago, for instance, have a sister-formation 
group that is planning to bring nuns from Latin America and give them a 
college education in the various Catholic colleges in the United States, and 
assist them for work in the back country. 

Another goal is the strengthening of the religious instruction program by 
co-operation in providing 100,000 new catechetical teachers in the Andes 
mountains and other areas that are presently neglected. 

Another one: participation of Catholic relief services and other United 
States religio-social and socio-economic organizations in strengthening Cath- 
olic charities and social programs in Latin America. 

Another: strengthening of the Latin American press, radio and cinema. 
The Catholic Press Association early this year sent a field team to Latin 
America headed by Father Nevins of Maryknoll. They’ve done a splendid 
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job in analyzing the needs in this field, and their report will help strengthen 
communications in Latin America, including the placing of new radio broad- 
casting stations. 

Finally, a major project is the penetration of educational circles of the 
United States and Catholic circles generally by promotion of United States 
participation in an intercontinental movement to draw together in warm 
Catholic fellowship and Christian love all the people of the Americas. 


What's our greatest single handicap to the success of this program, 
Father? 


I’d say it’s the failure of North Americans and Latin Americans to under- 
stand each other, and a certain mutual disdain. We of North America think 
of the Latin as a second-rate individual, a fellow who just hasn’t arrived. 
And there’s nothing that creates more hostility and indignation among the 
Latins than this feeling that we think we’re superior because we were born 
in North America, and that they’re inferior because they were born in Latin 
America. Very frequently, on the other hand, the educated Latin has a 
disdain for us. He thinks we’re unfinished, that we’re people who pretend 
to virtues we don’t have. They see us as noueaux riches. There’s a need of 
dialogue, to use a word that’s beginning to get overworked. 

Dr. Srrt: At the same time, the future of peace and progress in the 
Americas and the hope of spiritual welfare and prosperity depend upon col- 
laboration between our two peoples—people who have been placed together by 
God, and each of us has things which the other does not have. I think our 
common future depends upon the way in which Catholic missionaries and lay 
workers from the United States learn to understand and love Latin Ameri- 
cans. Father Peter Richards of the Argentine Passionists recently said: 
“Love needs knowledge. Know us, otherwise you cannot love us.” 

FATHER CONSIDINE: One who learns to know Latin America begins, after 
a time, to tread softly along its city streets and mountain paths and to gaze 
respectfully at every passing figure, even though lowly and in rags. Certainly 
the Papal Program for Latin America merits our interest and dedicated co- 
operation. 





The Emerging World of the ’60’s: 





Harold C. Hinton 


Dragon with 
Feet of Clay 


Red China’s bluffing should not distract us 
from the real challenge posed by the Soviet Union. 


| # IS SOMETIMES said that the difference between an optimist and 
a pessimist in today’s world is that the optimist is studying Russian 
and the pessimist is studying Chinese. This is probably premature; 
if anyone buries us, it is more likely to be the Russians than the 
Chinese. As a matter of fact, there is no reason why, collectively 
speaking, we need be buried at all. 

It is true that the rise of China, strong for the first time in 
nearly two centuries and bolshevized to boot, has had an enormous 
impact on the world scene. Its mere existence dominates American 
Far Eastern policy, terrorizes and fascinates its Asian neighbors, 
and has begun to deprive Moscow of its monopoly of control over 
the international Communist movement. It is the main specter at 
the feast in the United Nations, at potential summit conferences, 
and in hypothetical arms-control agreements. When Communist 
China becomes a nuclear power, its impact will be still greater. 

The more serious a problem, the more essential it is to take a 
rational approach to it. The comments that follow are offered as 
a contribution toward such an approach to Communist China. 

Communist China is not a riddle wrapped in a mystery inside 
an enigma. It is a comprehensible though complex entity with 
three major aspects. In the first place, it has a traditional aspect 
by virtue of the fact that it is the conscious heir to a tradition of 


a 
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Chinese cultural and political pre- 
eminence, amounting sometimes to 
hegemony, in Eastern Asia. Peking 
obviously intends to restore this 
hegemony whenever feasible, in 
Southeast Asia at any rate. Sec- 
ondly, Communist China has a con- 
ventional aspect, since it is a terri- 
torial state seeking conventional na- 
tional objectives—on its own terms 
—such as diplomatic recognition 
and Great Power status by conven- 
tional as well as other means. And 
finally it has by definition a Commu- 
nist aspect; it is the second-ranking 
power in the Communist bloc and 
the would-be main agent of the ex- 
pansion of Communism in the un- 
derdeveloped areas. 


Nis E MAIN OBJECTIVES of the Chinese 


Communist leadership appear to be 
three in number. The first might be 
described as a strong China, mean- 
ing that the Chinese Communists 
hope and expect to make their coun- 
try, by about the end of this cen- 
tury, an industrial and military 
power comparable to the United 
States and the Soviet Union—in 
other words, a superpower. This 
would be a disturbing development, 
if only because from the standpoint 
of humanity in general it is clear 
that the fewer superpowers the bet- 
ter. To this end Communist China 
is expanding its industrial capacity 
at such an impressive rate that, with 
all due allowance for propaganda 
exaggeration, it may soon match in 
total, although of course not in per 
capita, output the economies of 
Japan or Britain. 

The difficulty is that this feat has 
been ruthlessly accomplished at the 
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The fear Red China inspires in its neigh- 
bors is unwarranted, according to Dr. 
Harold C. Hinton. For all its bumptious- 
ness, it is a poor, agriculturally backward 
nation, lacking nuclear power. Its leaders, 
moreover, are rational men who know their 
country’s limitations. Formerly visiting lec- 
turer in Chinese politics at Columbia Uni- 
versity, Dr. Hinton is now associate profes- 
sor of history at Trinity College, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 





expense of Chinese agriculture. 
Heavy taxation of the peasantry in 
various forms, bad planning and ad- 
ministration, two years (1959 and 
1960) of bad weather and above all 
the merging (until their recent 
restoration) of the peasants’ private 
plots of land in the “people’s com- 
munes” have produced serious 
shortages, discontent, and neces- 
sarily a higher claim for agriculture 
on the attention and investment 
funds of the state. Industrial growth 
will almost certainly be slowed 
somewhat by this agricultural catas- 
trophe, although probably more in 
light industry, which is heavily de- 
pendent on agriculture, than in 
heavy industry. 

For the enhancement of its na- 
tional power Communist China 
maintains armed forces which are 
much stronger than those of any 
non-Communist strictly Asian coun- 
try. To date this military establish- 
ment lacks a real strategic punch— 
long range aircraft, nuclear weapons, 
missiles of intermediate or greater 
range, etc. — because the Chinese 
Communists have neither been able 
to make their own nor to persuade 
the Russians to give more than 
token aid in this field. Clearly Mos- 
cow is not anxious to weaken its 
leverage on the Chinese by allowing 
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them to acquire any sooner than 
necessary the capacity to launch 
military adventures that might in- 
volve the Soviets in a major war. 

The acquisition by the Chinese 
Communists of a modest nuclear 
capability, which will probably oc- 
cur within the next decade, will not 
greatly change the existing military 
situation, if only because the Chi- 
nese people, most of whom live 
densely packed in the eastern third 
of their country in flimsy structures 
without basements, are extremely 
vulnerable to nuclear attack. The 
regime probably realizes this al- 
ready, and its occasional statements 
to a contrary effect are almost cer- 
tainly bluffs. 


Tus SECOND MAJOR objective of the 


Chinese Communist regime is to 
make the Communist bloc a united 
and effective force in world affairs, 
while at the same time increasing 
Chinese influence within the bloc. 
From the Soviet standpoint, at any 
rate, there is a certain inconsistency 
between these two aims. A good ex- 
ample of the ambivalent Chinese at- 
titude toward Communist China’s 
place in the bloc is the fact that al- 
though Peking has welcomed the 
growing Soviet nuclear capability it 
has also attempted to treat it not 
simply as a Soviet-controlled instru- 
mentality but as an umbrella cover- 
ing the entire bloc, China included, 
and as an umbrella on whose handle 
the Chinese as well as the Russians 
have a grip. 

To date, however, Khrushchev 
has made it fairly clear that he alone 
controls the nuclear striking power 
of the Soviet Union and that it will 


be used on behalf of Communist 
China only if China is actually at- 
tacked. Even this pledge is likely 
to become meaningless as the United 
States begins to acquire a truly in- 
vulnerable deterrent — that is, the 
capacity to survive a Soviet nuclear 
attack with enough of its own. nu- 
clear power intact to deal the Soviet 
Union a crushing second blow. No 
sane Russian ruler is likely to bring 
on the destruction of Moscow by 
attacking Washington for the sake 
of Peking, particularly if Peking is 
already destroyed. There would re- 
main as a rational possibility only 
the local “tactical” use of nuclear 
weapons, from which in the case of 
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the Far East the Chinese would 
probably be among the main suf- 
ferers. 

Chinese ambitions within the bloc 
appear to go well beyond a desire 
not to be a Soviet satellite, which 
Communist China has never been in 
any case, and to manipulate if pos- 
sible the nuclear power of the Soviet 
. Union for China’s benefit. Loud 
proclamations of loyalty to Soviet 
leadership, such as Mao Tse-tung’s 
remarks at Moscow in November 
1957, have not been effective in ex- 
tracting the desired Soviet aid and 
support, partly because their impact 
has been counteracted by bumptious 
Chinese behavior. In any case, 
Khrushchev is trying to evade re- 
sponsibility in American and Chi- 
nese eyes for the actions and wel- 
fare of the bloc as a whole by 
disavowing any claim to Soviet lead- 
ership of the bloc. The Moscow con- 
ference of November 1960 resulted 
in a fairly clear victory for the So- 
viet viewpoint, but this was a view- 
point that had already been ad- 
justed in certain important respects 
to bring it closer, outwardly at least, 
to that of the Chinese. 

In view of all this, there seem to 
be few considerations apart from 
that of simple feasibility, to restrain 
the Chinese Communists from soon- 
er or later making a bid for coequal 
status with the Soviet Union and 
ultimately for leadership of the bloc. 
But is such a bid feasible? Hardly, 
it would seem, unless and until 
Communist China is at least able 
to feed itself decently. 


Tus THIRD MAIN objective of the 
Chinese Communist ieadership is 
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the expansion of Communism. The 
situation of China is characterized 
by economic backwardness and a 
history of oppression by “imperial- 
ism.” Its techniques are those of 
revolutionary warfare, organized 
“agrarian reform,” a distrust of “na- 
tional bourgeois” governments and 
parties combined with a willingness 
to form a “united front” with the 
elements of the “national bour- 
geoisie” in Asia and elsewhere 
who will break away from their 
own leaders, and a virulently anti- 
American propaganda line. The 
Chinese Communists have long 
claimed that their situation and 
techniques, as just described, are 
peculiarly relevant to the problems 
of the underdeveloped areas, in fact 
more relevant than are Soviet ex- 
perience and Soviet methods. This 
proposition, which Moscow has not 
really endorsed and seems to resent, 
has found some support not only 
among Communists but among left- 
ist nationalists as well in the under- 
developed areas, including Latin 
America. 

But while Communist China may 
hope to provide the model, can it 
realistically hope to provide leader- 
ship as well? Probably not unless 
one or both of the superpowers, the 
United States and the Soviet Union, 
either of which is far better equipped 
than Communist China to manipu- 
late what Khrushchev has identified 
as the main weapon in the struggle 
for the world—economic and tech- 
nological strength—resigns the con- 
test, and neither shows any signs of 
doing that. 

There is a great deal of evidence 
indicating that, far from conceding 
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that the underdeveloped areas are 
a Chinese sphere of influence, the 
Soviet Union is actively and effec- 
tively competing with the Chinese 
Communists, and with us, through- 
out the underdeveloped areas, in- 
cluding Southeast Asia, which the 
Chinese regard as their exclusive 
preserve. Any effective disarmament 
agreement would certainly enhance 
the Soviet, and probably the Ameri- 
can, capacity for economic activity 
in the underdeveloped areas, and 
this is one reason why the Chinese 
seem more reluctant than the Rus- 


sians to see such an agreement con- 
cluded. 


Ix sHoRT, Communist China’s abil- 
ity to attain its objectives as a na- 
tion, as a member of the Commu- 
nist bloc, and as a potential leader 
of the underdeveloped areas is 
severely limited by its poverty and 
agricultural backwardness. Much 
of the fear it inspires in its neigh- 
bors is unwarranted, at least as long 
as the United States retains, or is 
believed to retain, the ability and 
determination to retaliate against 
any overt and serious Chinese lunge 
against other countries. In order to 
continue inspiring this fear, the Chi- 
nese Communists have to resort to 
a great deal of bluff and hope that it 
will not be called. 

A good example is Foreign Min- 
ister Chen Yi’s recent statement 
that Communist China wouid inter- 
vene in Laos if sEATO intervened 
and if Souvanna Phouma, whom the 
Soviet bloc still recognized as the 
legal premier, requested Chinese in- 
tervention. This statement is ex- 
actly analogous to the proposition 


that if we had some ham we’d have 


a ham sandwich, if we had some 
bread. By the time Chen Yi made 
that statement, a sEATO confer- 
ence had made it clear that sEATO 
was very unlikely to intervene di- 
rectly in Laos, and Souvanna 
Phouma has given no indication at 
all of desiring Chinese intervention. 
In fact, he has made a point of ap- 
pealing to the more distant and, 
superficially at least, less dangerous 
Russians. Khrushchev, in turn, has 
been glad to respond in his usual 
less-than-all-out way so as to pre- 
empt the situation, keep the Chi- 
nese Communists out, and prove to 
them if possible that local crises of 
this kind can be handled without a 
major war. 

All this does not mean that the 
Chinese Communists are not cap- 
able of causing serious trouble out- 
side their own borders. They are, 
if they think it safe and worth-while, 
or if they are sufficiently provoked, 
but their capacity to do so on any 
prolonged basis, or to:any really 
serious extent, is not so great as is 
often imagined. For all their doc- 
trinairism and tendency to bluster, 
their leaders are essentially ra- 
tional men, and the events of the 
last three years have almost cer- 
tainly taught them a great deal 
about their own limitations at home 
and abroad. 


Waar ARE THE implications of 
this analysis for American attitudes 
and American policy? The question 
of policy can be disposed of fairly 
quickly. There is no compelling rea- 
son to make drastic alterations in 
our current China policy, unless and 





until modifications of attitude and 
policy by the Chinese Communists 
themselves should make it desirable 
to do so. To date, they have given 
no indication that they would accept 
and repay in kind any conciliatory 
gesture that we might reasonably 
make, such as recognition and ad- 
mission to the United Nations on a 
“Two Chinas” basis, with Taiwan 
remaining independent of Commu- 
nist control. 

The Chinese Communists will ap- 
parently accept nothing less from us 
than the abandonment of Taiwan, 
withdrawal of American forces from 
the Western Pacific, and the termi- 
nation of existing American military 
and economic aid programs in East 
Asia. Even these concessions, which 
no American administration could 
realistically make under present 
conditions, would be regarded by 
Peking not merely as a major vic- 
tory but as a springboard from 
which to launch further pressures 
and further demands. 

The question of attitudes is a 
more subtle one. If, as this analysis 
has suggested, the Chinese Commu- 
nist leadership, for all its excesses 
and peculiarities, is essentially ra- 
tional, it is all the more important 
that we preserve our own rational- 
ity. The history of the world since 
1917 is studded with parties and 
movements which sought, among 
other things, to combat Commu- 
nism by adopting ways of thought 
and behavior that were a sort of 
mirror image of their Communist 
enemy. Of these movements, Hit- 
ler’s is of course the most spectacu- 
lar to date. None of them has been 
very successful, except perhaps in 
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the short run, in checking the over- 
all expansion of Communism, which 
has been due primarily to the two 
world wars, but many of them have 
succeeded in doing serious damage 
to the countries in which they flour- 
ished. Among the things they failed 
to realize was the fact that the 
strength of Communism derived 
more from its rational than from its 
irrational elements. 

A retreat from rationality does 
not help a nation in a struggle 
against any enemy, whether rational 
or irrational, any more than getting 
drunk helps a man to fight any op- 
ponent, regardless of whether that 
opponent is drunk or sober. The 
essence of rationality, in the con- 
text of the Cold War, is to begin by 
realizing that, no matter how dis- 
agreeable it may be, the twentieth 
century cannot be repealed. We 
must deal with our domestic and 
foreign problems as they are, not as 
we might wish them to be. This ap- 
proach has the additional advantage 
that it is usually somewhat easier to 
reach agreement on what conditions 
are than on what we would like 
them to be. 

Having recognized our opponent’s 
limitations—meaning, for the pur- 
pose of this analysis, those of the 
Chinese Communists—we must also 
recognize our own. These have prob- 
ably never been stated better than 
in Charles Burton Marshall’s The 
Limits of Foreign Policy (Holt, 
1954), which should be read by 
everyone, and particularly by any- 
one who thinks that through nos- 
trums, slogans and incantations he 
can absolve himself from the neces- 
sity for dealing realistically, on a 
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more or less piecemeal basis, with 
concrete domestic and foreign prob- 
lems. This proposition applies 
equally against irrationality of the 
left and of the right and suggests 
that the best position in the lIeng 
run is one in the extreme center. 


To RELATE THESE ideas, by way of 
conclusion, to the central problem 
discusssed in this analysis, that of 
Communist China: The dragon may 
breathe fire, but it has feet of clay. 
Our most dangerous opponent is still 
the Soviet Union, not Communist 
China. It would therefore be very 
dangerous to let our hostile emo- 
tions toward the Peking regime, 
such as those based on the blood of 
“American boys” spilled in Korea— 
why is it that only the American 
army seems to consist of boys?— 
distract us from the task of con- 
structing an adequate answer to the 
multifaceted challenge posed by the 
USSR. This is all the more im- 
portant because in the last few years 
the Soviet leadership has been 


getting more rational and, partly 
for that reason, also somewhat more 
successful in both its domestic and 
its foreign policy. If our main oppo- 
nent is ridding himself of at least 
some of his irrationality and myth- 
ology, we can hardly compete effec- 
tively with him if we move in the 
opposite direction — unless we too 
are prepared to accept a dictator- 
ship, and probably not even then. 
Fortunately, the general trend of 
events in this country in recent 
months reflects a fairly widespread 
understanding by the American 
public of the advantages of ration- 
ality. Since one of the advantages 
of a democracy is that small groups 
of men can seldom do really serious 
harm, it seems likely that the forces 
of irrationality in our society will 
not come as close to reversing the 
trend toward greater rationality as 
their Soviet counterparts did in 
1957. In the era of intercontinental , 
warfare Chinese irrationality would 
be dangerous, but Soviet or Amer- 
ican irrationality might be fatal. 


Before An lvory Crucifix 


Auice CLEAR MATTHEWS 


A S though possessing touch, 
The eyes feel the matchless yellowed smoothness 
Of exquisite carved distortion, 
The Corpus in death throes— 


A marriage here 


Where our frail flesh impaled 

Is one with the Divine— 

Repulsive agony chiseled to beauty hangs, 
Artist and viewer and the Crucified 
Transfixed as one upon the iwory Cross. 





Fiction: 


Vincent G. Dethier 


The Orchard 


The slain deer was the price of Jean’s peace 


in his declining years. 


J EAN SAINT-MARTIN’S first act each morning when he awoke was 
to look out the window from his bed to learn what sort of day he 
faced. Without any more than turning his head on the pillow he 
could see across the steeply sloping meadow, across the tops of the 
spired firs which thronged the lower slopes, then on to the valley 
where the village was set out toylike in the distance, to the harbor 
lapping into the uttermost recesses of the cloven hills and to the 
empty sea beyond. The entire scene, made meticulously neat by 
distance, was miniaturized by the grand expanse of sky wherein 
weatherwise he could discern the pattern of the day to be. 

The second act that Jean performed each morning was an act 
of thanksgiving to God for having brought him safely through the 
lonely night and for giving him the day ahead. Regardless of the 
weather he thanked God for the day ahead because in every kind 
of day he saw a measure of beauty. If the day was crisp and crystal 
and the liquid in the thermometer sought refuge curled in its glass 
bulb, he took pleasure in the rime with which his breath whitened 
and aged his beard. When skies were scored with lines of gray rain 
driving their interminable shafts into the soggy earth, he saw 
beauty in the exposed and weeping trees and in the way the rain 
so soaked the latent color of the dogwood that their stems crim- 
soned the thickets. And when the snow swirling out of the north 
made the sky and the earth indistinguishably one, his pleasure 
found itself in the muffled silence and incredible industry with which 
the mounting flakes softened the angles, mended the flaws and 
smoothed the irregularities of nature. 

Jean always felt just a little bit guilty that he looked at the 
world first and thanked God second, the more so, since the depth 
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of his thanks did not wait upon the 
weather of the day. He believed, 
not unreasonably perhaps, that God 
expected in all men some imperfec- 
tion and that his very natural incli- 
nation upon awakening to look first 
upon the world would be forgiven 
him. 

For all his trust in God and the 
simplicity and childlike wonderment 
of his pleasure he was not a simple 
man. On the contrary, his trust and 
simplicity were the inevitable out- 
growth of great learning. Where 
superior knowledge brought to many 
men doubt and cynicism or despair 
or arrogance, it had developed in 
Jean Saint-Martin deep insight and 
serenity. Having prospered for four 
decades as an academician, the re- 
cipient of honors many and great, 
he had learned that as formal knowl- 
edge ever expanded it pushed under- 
standing farther and farther into 
the receding distance until it was 
only by recognition of the paradox 
itself that one finally achieved a 
capacity for understanding. 

It was illumination of this greater 
understanding within him which had 
made retirement not an end but a 
beginning. As retirement had ap- 
proached he had seen the years of 
his academic life as a long twisting 
line of upended dominoes which 
some power had carefully set up and 
patterned and which had then 
solemnly toppled the first. The 
rhythmically falling years ran their 
designed course and in the perspec- 
tive of the ever-shortening line had 
only seemed to fall faster toward 
the end, but not fast enough, be- 
cause he saw the denouement as 
release from the mechanical details 


The threat to the orchard involved more 
than the potential destruction of a few trees 
of questionable commercial value. Yet the 
old academician arrived at his decision 
regretfully and expressed contrition for 
what he was about to do. Vincent G, 
Dethier, Ph.D., professor of zoology at the 
University of Pennsylvania, published a pre- 
vious short story, “The Chocolate-Coated 
Ice,” in the June 1959 CarHortic Wor. 
Significantly one of his hobbies is fruit- 
growing. 





of academic life and an acquisition 
of unlimited time to think. And be- 
ing a wise man he knew that one 
could not live by thought alone but 
must find tasks for his hands. Ac- 
cordingly, the tasks to which he set 
his hands were as essential to his 
equanimity as food to his body. 


H. HAD RETURNED to the north 
country of his youth, along the 
coast where the hills rolled down to 
the sea and the black evergreen for- 
ests marched down their flanks till 
halted by the tides. On the south- 
west shoulder of the mountain, 
where it spilled briefly out into an 
alpine meadow scented with fern 
and bayberry and juniper, he had 
built, largely with his own hands, a 
small house. And here he had set 
out an orchard and vineyard in de- 
fiance of a tradition which held that 
only the hardiest of fruits would 
flourish this far north. 

Although grapes had never within 
historical times been grown success- 
fully in this latitude, Jean was 
prompted to the venture by an ac- 
count he had once read in a medieval 
manuscript on viniculture in the 
England of monastic times. The 
ancient parchment had described 
how the monks had carefully coaxed 





their vines to produce grapes, for 
sacerdotal wines and the wines that 
cheered, by a clever employment of 
walls to capture and reflect the heat 
of the weak northern sun and to 
prolong the transient warmth of the 
short days. To the ameliorating in- 
fluence of the nearby sea and the 
lengthening of day, which the south- 
western shoulder of the mountain 
made possible even while the sur- 
rounding valleys had been embraced 
by night, Jean added the warmth- 
trapping effect of fieldstone walls. 
Above his house he had built 
from glacier-strewn boulders a very 
curious long wall. It clung to the 
hill as an inverted V with its apex 
pointing to the summit. From the 
valley below, the wall appeared as 
a thin gray chevron on the shoulder 
of the mountain, a wall which 
bounded no field, conformed to no 
surveyor’s line, made no sense. But 
as the monks had so well known, 
rivers of heavy cold air at night 
flowed silently and invisibly down 
from the hills to coalesce in a sea of 
great cold in the valleys. So the 
black frosts came earlier to the val- 
leys and tarried longer than on the 
hills. Jean’s wall performed as a 
giant wedge which split the descend- 
ing cold, sent it flowing to either 
side of his house, and isolated within 
its outflung arms a small haven of 
warmth. Here he had planted his 
orchard, and here against low ter- 
racing walls he had set out his vines. 


His ORCHARD WAS as unique as the 
wall which protected it. In addition 
to sweet cherries and peaches, un- 
heard-of fruits in this northern 
country, the tags of his trees read 
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with the names of apple varieties of 
which only a few of the oldest in- 
habitants had ever heard. The ap- 
ples themselves had not been re- 
membered, but only the varietal 
names which had been learned from 
earlier generations. In his years 
away from home Jean had had to 
content himself with “store- 
boughten” fruit, fruit selected for 
its shipping qualities and its eye- 
appeal, fruit with tough, waxy skins, 
beautiful to behold, mealy and flat 
to the taste. 

In olden and wiser times, when 
flavor and taste rather than ap- 
pearance marked the worth of fruit, 
when fruit was honest and did not 
deceive, there were exquisite varie- 
ties which went into the making of 
superior pies and sauces, or were 
veritable ambrosian fruits when 
plucked fresh from the trees. There 
was even romance in the names: 
Blue Pearmain, Black Gilliflower, 
Edgemont Russet, Cox Pippin, 
Rusty Coat, Betsey Apple, Honey 
Sweet. These were the trees of his 
orchard. 

To be sure, the orchard existed to 
provide work for his hands, but it 
also gave measure to the days of his 
remaining years. Furthermore, 
there was something in the slow 
annual growth of trees and their de- 
pendence upon solicitous care 
whereby they offered a companion- 
ship more subtly appealing and last- 
ing than that provided by the com- 
pany of any domestic animal. An 
animal, however faithful, retained 
always a slumbering independence. 
And the lifetime of no animal was 
cycled to that of his master, who 
inevitably faced the final sad task 
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of burying his aged companion. 
Trees, on the other hand, paced the 
years with a man. As with a child 
he could look back and say, “I re- 
member when this one reached only 
to my waist.” And when he grew 
old it was with the recognition that 
he would leave something good be- 
hind. 

A threat to the orchard involved 
far more than the mere potential de- 
struction of a few trees of question- 
able commercial value. So when the 
many-layered snow which had seal- 
ed all forage from the deers had lain 
so deeply across the land that a 
starving buck sought out the or- 
chard, when in a single night the 
animal had cruelly pruned a sum- 
mer’s growth from the young trees, 
there remained but one course of 
action. The buck would have to be 
tracked and killed. Jean arrived at 
the decision regretfully. 


Looxme FROM HIS window at dawn 
of the chosen day, he sensed that a 
great wave of arctic cold had swept 
from the north during the night. It 
would be bitterly cold. He made 
his thanksgiving, then expressed his 
contrition for the thing to had to do. 
This done, the morning was passed 
in pursuit of the material necessities 
of living, the preparation and con- 
sumption of breakfast, the chopping 
of kindling, the construction of a 
fire whose burning would produce a 
bed of coals to be banked until his 
return. 

Shortly after noon he made his 
preparations. Over a heavy woollen 
shirt he pulled a sweater and in turn 
a large loose red plaid shirt. This 
was to blush unseen because over 


the whole he donned a windproof 
parka. He stopped in the kitchen 
long enough to make a thick sand- 
wich from country cheese. This, 
together with a winesap, he stuffed 
into one pocket of the parka. He 
pulled down the ear flaps of his 
woodsman’s cap, picked up his 
double mittens and the rifle by the 
door. With a last precautionary 
glance at the fire he stepped out into 
the cold. 

The first breath painfully burned 
the membranes of his nose, and the 
inquisitive cold reached through his 
clothing momentarily to cause him 
to shrink. He leaned the rifle care- 
fully against the house until he had 
strapped on his bearpaw snowshoes. 
Tears flowed from his eyes as he 
knelt to do this, and he had to re- 
move one mitten to tighten the 
straps. Before the task had been 
completed, the tears had frozen on 
his cheek and one finger showed the 
waxen white of frostbite. Straighten- 
ing up, he looked briefly into the 
wind toward the orchard, then 
cradling the rifle in the crook of his 
arm, turned his back on the wind 
and struck out across the meadow 
toward the darkness of the conifers. 
Somewhere in the frozen swamps 
below and beyond, the buck was 
hiding out the day. 

He walked with a loose-jointed 
assurance that for all its sloppy ap- 
pearance held no wasted muscular 
activity. As each foot came flopping 
to the ground it took hold and ad- 
justed automatically to the irregu- 
larities of the snow. With each step 
the snow crunched dryly, in har- 
mony with the companion creaking 
of the frozen rawhide straps of the 





snowshoes. Ahead of him just be- 
fore he plunged into the blackness 
of the forest he took a last orienting 
look over the valley. There was a 
subdued color to the distant land- 
scape, the shadowy purple of the 
barren maples and birches, the black 
green of the balsam, the blue of the 
hills beyond, the leaden-gray sky, 
the red dogwood thickets, and a 
ridge of birches white-veined against 
the darker forest beyond. 

He left the light behind. The 
tracks led him across a small brook. 
Here the deer had pawed through 
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the snow to eat some frozen sphag- 
num. Along one edge where the 
snow had not sifted down through 
the spruce canopy there shewed the 
dark green leathery leaves of may- 
flowers and wintergreen. And far- 
ther along the evergreen leaves of 
hardy sheep laurel stuck up where 
the snow was thin. In the alders 
overhanging the brook exposed for 
all to see were the nests which the 
birds had so cleverly concealed dur- 
ing the months before. The brook 
itself had been slowed and muffled 
by the ice so that its voice had mel- 
lowed to alto. A few feet from the 
base of a large hemlock was the 
snowy imprint of a flying squirrel 
who had miscalculated his glide. 


J EAN PASSED THROUGH the first 
swamp, climbed the far ridge, and 
paused for a moment in the shelter 
of the trees before beginning the 
descent into the next valley. Round 
about was silence, but on the ex- 
posed mountain shoulders the gentle 
breeze eddied around each of the 
millions of needles until its turbu- 
lence joined together and swelled in 
the mighty sustained roar so char- 
acteristic of mountain regions. And 
the ear which had heard first only 
silence and then tuned itself to the 
roar, now adapted and picked out 
still another sound, that of an un- 
seen brook in a far valley which 
roared still another song. The trees 
round about pointed straight up- 
wards in sentinel immobility. Of 
life there were many signs, but only 
signs. 

Three hours had passed since 
Jean had left the house. The 
tracks had led him across two val- 
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leys and over two ridges. As he 
looked into the great frozen tama- 
rack bog beyond the second ridge, 
he was certain that the buck was 
bedded down there. He stopped to 
rest again. His face burned fiercely, 
healthily with the increased capil- 
lary flow of exercise, and clouds of 
steam eddied under the peak of his 
cap. He ate the sharp cheese sand- 
wich, then quickly finished the wine- 
sap and descended quietly into the 
bog. It was getting colder. 

Outside the oppressive confine- 
ment of the forest the sun was set- 
ting. Deep in the swamp Jean’s 
journey was approaching an end. 
Picking a likely spot he placed his 
back ‘against a tree and prepared 
for a long wait. The forest was ab- 
solutely still; not a needle stirred. 
There was no wind within the 
woods, and the snow deadened all 
extraneous noise. It was so silent 
that a loosened icicle in the forest 
gloom fell with a crash, then silence 
again until a shred of bark snapped 
loose. In the creeping cold a tree 
limb cracked like a pistol shot. After 
a while a small band of chickadees 
moved through the treetops keeping 
together with weak high-pitched 
squeaks. A lone kinglet searched 
desperately for food in the tree 
against which he was leaning. The 
silence continued. It was marred 
briefly by the scratching of a wood- 
pecker clambering up the trunk 
of the tree. 

Now Jean’s face numbed and con- 
gealed in the great dark cold. He 
made vigorous grimaces to restore 
blood to his frozen facial muscles. 
Silently the whole forest waited with 
him. 
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A: LAST, so fleeting that it was al- 
most an illusion, there was a move- 
ment a mere fifty yards away. Jean 
removed one mitten and slowly 
raised the rifle. In the deepening 
gloom he could scarcely see the gun- 
sight. He waited. And at last as the 
gaunt buck stepped from behind a 
tamarack, Jean pressed the trigger. 
The crash shattered the stillness, 
its echo returned faintly from the 
ridge beyond, and the ridge beyond 
that, then all was still. The shot had 
been true. There in the snow lay 
the buck, his life steaming away in 
the hot red blood that flowed and 
then slowed solidily on the snow. 
This was the price, not of an or- 
chard, but of a man’s purpose and 
peace in his declining years. 

Hours later he emerged from the 
darkness of the woods, weak with 
cold, fatigue and emotion. As he 
came at last home across the alpine 
meadow, the sky on the horizon was 
white, but overhead a cold new 
moon shone like crystal while north- 
ern lights pulsed across the eternal 
far spaces. Here and there on the 
white meadow, patches of yellow 
grass appeared through the snow 
like fine blonde hair. And faintly 
visible in the lee of the long white 
drifts which hunched over the pro- 
tecting wall slept the young fruit 
trees. Down in the valley lights had 
come on in the village. 

Jean turned wearily toward his 
house. A tenuous thread of blue 
smoke from the dying fire wound 
upwards, a frail bond with the heav- 
ens. And as he came closer there 
was borne to him on the rising night 
wind a sweet odor, the fragrance 
and incense of spruce. 
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Life, Death and the Law 


by Norman St. John-Stevas 

Indiana University Press. $5.95. 

To borrow the terminology of the math- 
ematician, the title of this book expresses 
a series of numerators. The denominator 
—which would have made the title unduly 
long but which, as treated by the author, 
makes the book of commanding sig- 
nificance—is Christian teaching. English 
writer St. John-Stevas sets for himself 
the task of examining a series of important 
areas of social practice in which the law 
has interested itself, relating, in the main, 
to life or its termination. He approaches 
each of these with an essentially twofold 
inquiry: What can Christianity be said 
to teach with respect to the practice? 
What should be the role of law with re- 
spect to it? 

The areas selected are the control of 
conception, artificial human insemination, 
human sterilization, homosexuality, sui- 
cide and euthanasia. The author treats, 
therefore, not every problem wherein life, 
death, law and Christianity are commonly 
focused in contemporary controversy. 
Capital punishment, for example, he 
omits. Each group of practices is dealt 
with first from the point of view of its 
historical relationship with law, then with 
respect to present attitudes, noting espe- 
cially the findings (and the seekings) of 
the social sciences and the relevancy of 
Catholic doctrine and thought. 

St. John-Stevas sets the stage for his 
discussion of these topics with a pre- 
liminary essay on “Law and Morals” 
which we hope may be widely read by 
those who no longer see the bearing of 
morals upon law and by those who insist 
that it is the office of law to prevent or 
punish all sin. Briefly reviewing those 
theories of the state and nature of the 


law which have been of prime significance 
in the Western tradition (for it is that 
tradition to which he limits himself), 
the author examines the contemporary 
pluralistic societies of England and the 
United States in which divergent views 
on religion and morality are held by dif- 
ferent groups and where “social policies 
with moral implications are not laid down 
by fiat from above but are evolved grad- 
ually through the rational reflections of 
free men.” The dialogue not only re- 
solves differences; it can also, he reminds 
us, reveal gulfs between Christian and 
non-Christian which may prove unbridge- 
able. Commonly, the root difference will 
relate to the essential nature of man: 
“The Christian view that man is not abso- 
lute master of his own fate, but holds his 
life and body in trust for other purposes, 
evokes no response in an era which places 
a supreme value on personal emancipa- 
tion, and has provided man with the 
means of its achievement. But the tech- 
nology which promised a paradise now 
shows signs of delivering a hell.” 

Then ought not the Christian use the 
law to the fullest in order, at the very 
least, to preserve society from such hell? 
St. John-Stevas considers that the limit 
of such effort should be reached “when 
the moral judgment expressed by the law 
no longer has any correspondence with 
the general view of society.” However, to 
this he adds: “Public enforcement of re- 
ligious standards cannot extend beyond 
the area of community agreement.” The 
added statement is troublesome. For one 
thing, it ignores the role of the law as 
educator. Law may teach as well as com- 
mand, as St. Thomas noted. For another, 
it is not always easy to know when “com- 
munity agreement” really exists. 





The alternative to no law may be worse 
than the situation which exists by virtue 
of having a law which does not find a high 
level of community acceptance. All three 
points are perhaps illustrated by recent 
instances of legislation against forms of 
racial discrimination. Such laws have not 
originated out of community mandate. 
Paradoxically, it is their enforcement 
which produces their acceptance. And it 
is undeniably better to have such legis- 
lation—in spite of resistance to it—than 
to countenance the continuance of pop- 
ular but morally evil practices of dis- 
crimination. Undoubtedly St. John-Stevas 
overstates his point; but assuredly he is 
on firm ground when he warns Christians 
of the dangers of attempts to forbid by 
positive law all that is forbidden by nat- 
ural law. 

Closely allied to this is his wise ad- 
monition respecting the forms which the 
attempts may take, even where the ends 
sought are wholly reasonable. “Society,” 
he warns, “cannot be redeemed by the 
coercive will, imposed through the in- 
strumentality of the State, but by the 
individual citizen spurred to action by 
persuasion.” St. John-Stevas admirably 
practices what he preaches. In each of 
the specific areas he examines, he exhibits 
brilliantly two prime attributes of per- 
suasiveness—a wide range of knowledge 
and deep perceptiveness of argument. 

He has an excellent gift of summary. 
For example, in a brief sixty-five pages 
he covers the subject of birth control. 
Yet one is hard put to name a significant 
social movement, moral doctrine, medical 
development, legal case or political event 
related to the subject which his discus- 
sion does not involve. 

That particular chapter (“The Control 
of Conception”) has a special timeliness 
in view of the pendency of a decision by 
the Supreme Court of the United States 
upon the constitutionality of the Con- 
necticut birth control statute; and in view 
also of the problem raised in the pres- 
idential campaign (and likely to be raised 
again) respecting the furnishing of birth 
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control information to countries receiving 
United States aid. The author asks 
whether Roman Catholic theology re- 
quires that contraception be banned by 
law. He wisely concludes that laws ban- 
ning the use of contraceptives are un- 
desirable and, if attempts were made to 
enforce such laws, it would mean that 
“the police State would be advanced to a 
new point.” As to laws banning the sale 
of contraceptives and the dissemination 
of birth control information, he notes that 
“Catholics certainly have a right to work 
for the passage of such laws . . . By such 
means in the past, laws restricting gam- 
bling, betting and drinking, have been 
added to the statute book, but not by 
Catholics.” But he has grave doubts as 
to the wisdom of such campaigns: “Cath- 
olics . . . in campaigning for the main- 
tenance of such laws, gain little for pub- 
lic morality. They do, however, increase 
the fear of Catholicism in the minds of 
non-Catholics, and increase the likelihood 
that when Protestants visualize the 
Church, the image will not be that of a 
religious body, but of a political power 
structure. This is a high price to 
pay for the maintenance of ineffectual 
statutes.” 

One of the most interesting chapters 
of Life, Death and the Law is afforded 
by the author’s exploration of moral and 
legal problems posed by artificial human 
insemination. It is not unlikely that argu- 
ments made here by St. John-Stevas will 
become a part of the legal literature on 
this intellectually engaging but socially 
somewhat unimportant subject. He de- 
lights in raising questions in a field 
bristling with questions. Referring to 
A.I.D. (insemination by seed of a third- 
party donor), he wonders if A.I.D. per- 
formed without the wife’s consent is tanta- 
mount to rape. “Couldn’t it under certain 
circumstances amount to incest? Would 
insemination with a dead man’s semen 
constitute necrophilia?” (A lawyer so 
perceptive as St. John-Stevas must be 
permitted to indulge this sort of theoriz- 
ing once in a while.) There being no 
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moral consensus with respect to the pur- 
pose of marriage, he sees no agreement 
over practical issues raised by A.I.D. as 
possible, though he does not, of course, 
preclude continued debate. However, 
“Since no agreement is possible, one or 
the other view must prevail, and if it is 
argued that Christians have no right to 
impose their views on society as a whole, 
they are entitled to give the secularists 
a tu quoque reply.” 

Scrupulous fairness is a marked char- 
acteristic of St. John-Stevas in his dis- 
cussion of each of his controversial topics. 
He has no ready zeal to demolish the 
viewpoint with which he disagrees. Rather, 
he seeks to place it on its best footing— 
going sometimes beyond the best argu- 
ments thus far advanced by its pro- 
ponents. Thus he presents the case for 
euthanasia and for human sterilization 
as well, doubtless, as they can be stated— 
avoiding interrupting that statement with 
footnote sniping or indulging in ridicule. 
Always he returns to evaluate all posi- 
tions from Catholic viewpoints. And here 
he is careful never to overstate the Cath- 
olic position, noting, for example, the 
distinction made by Pius XII in 1957 
between the morality of administering 
drugs in order to shorten life and the 
morality of administering drugs in order 
to relieve pain but which may shorten 
life. 

Perhaps in conclusion Norman St. 
John-Stevas (pronounced approximately 
“Sinjun”) should be more adequately in- 
troduced this side of the Atlantic. In 
England he is known as a prodigy in a 
field that does not admit of prodigies. 
Presently only thirty, he has to his credit 
an impressive list of books, among them 
Obscenity and the Law (1955). A grad- 
uate of Oxford and Cambridge, he is a 
recognized authority upon matters re- 
lating to censorship and is political cor- 
respondent of the Economist. There is a 
welcome rumor that he will be lecturing 
in the United States next fall. 

The dust jacket to Life, Death and the 
Law tells us that St. John-Stevas is a 
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“liberal Roman Catholic.” This will help 
sales (as dust jackets are meant to do) 
since anti-liberals will read the book for 
evidence as to what mad lengths a liberal 
will go respecting matters of life ‘and 
death, while secularist liberals will hope 
to find in the book signs that some Cath- 
olics, at least and at last, are abandoning 
theology. Each has quite a surprise—but 
much instruction—in store. 
WILLIAM B. BALL 
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THE SPIRIT OF PROTESTANTISM 

by Robert McAfee Brown 

Oxford Univ. Press. $4.50 
The occasion for this book, we are told 
in the preface, is the lack of a comparable 
Protestant counterpart to Karl Adam’s 
magnificent classic, The Spirit of Ca- 
tholicism. Such a work is particularly 
needed since there is a great confusion 
about the true nature of Protestantism, 
and its rather amorphous quality almost 
seems to defy definition. Dr. Brown 
thinks it is possible at least to sketch the 
spirit which lies behind the Protestant 
phenomenon; and he expresses the hope 
that his description will be useful to 
Catholics who might wish to form a bet- 
ter picture of the faith of their Protestant 
neighbors. 

As he himself would readily admit, 
Dr. Brown does not speak for Protestant- 
ism as a whole or even for all his fellow 
Presbyterians. His approach is too ac- 
tualistic to satisfy Anglicans and con- 
servative Lutherans and too traditional 
to be acceptable to the sects. Yet there 
is a large sector of intermediate Protes- 
tantism which would recognize in these 
pages a good statement of its own con- 
victions. 

The Catholic reader will find in this 
book much that he can applaud. “Cath- 
olicity,” in the sense of a full profession 
of the contents of the Christian faith, is 
stressed as a value to be cultivated by 
Protestants. Further, the author takes a 
very positive attitude toward liturgical 
worship and has words of praise for the 
Catholic liturgical revival. He points out 
that the Protestant watchword of “Scrip- 
ture alone” has often been pressed too 
far and that Christian tradition plays an 
indispensable role in the transmission of 
the Gospel. Finally he demonstrates a 
keen awareness of the “scandal of divi- 
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sion” and a corresponding concern for 
the restoration of Christian unity. 

The heart of the book lies in its analysis 
of what constitutes the Protestant spirit. 
It is diagnosed as “an openness to the 
judgment and renewing activity of the 
living God made known in Jesus Christ” 
(p. 40). This attitude, for the author, 
underlies all the characteristically Protes- 
tant themes such as the primacy of grace, 
the authority of Scripture, the sovereignty 
of God and the priesthood of all believers. 

In reading these chapters the Catholic 
feels an uncomfortable tension. There is 
much authentic Christianity here. What 
Christian would wish to be anything ex- 
cept open to God’s renewing judgment? 
How could he question the primacy of 
God’s grace, the authority of Scripture, 
the sovereignty of God, or even, in the 
biblical sense, the universal priesthood of 
all Christians? If these things made the 
Protestant, the Catholic hierarchy itself 
would be teaching Protestantism. But 
upon reading the interpretation which 
Brown gives to these principles, the Cath- 
olic must protest. The whole issue be- 
tween Catholicism and Protestantism 
resolves itself into the question of what 
God has already made known in Jesus 
Christ. For a Protestant such as Brown, 
there is no final security in the words of 
the Bible or in the solemn dogmatic pro- 
nouncements of the Church. Not even 
the sacraments can be counted on as 
means of grace. God remains sovereign 
over all the earthly institutions He has 
established. None of them is so sacred 
but that it is liable to be crushed beneath 
His destructive judgment. “The final au- 
thority of Jesus Christ,” we are told 
(p. 181), “will overflow and even smash 
the vessels through which He comes to 


us. 
In the austere God of Calvinism, whose 
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shadow falls across the pages of this book, 
the Catholic can recognize genuine traits 
of majesty. But have not the glad tidings 
of Christianity been in some measure 
obscured? If the Gospel says anything, 
it tells us that Christ has instituted on 
earth a new and divine order of things. 
He has come to dwell in our midst and 
has promised to remain with His “little 
flock” forever. To question the value of 
what Christ has instituted is not the way 
to open oneself to the direction of His 
Spirit. 

In looking for a Church that has no 
abiding possession of the Spirit we should 
by implication be spurning the gift of 
Pentecost. And yet this is precisely what 
Dr. Brown seems to urge. “The early 
church between the Ascension and Pente- 
cost,” he tells us (p. 49), “is a picture 
of what the church must always be—a 
group of people gathered together praying 
for, and waiting for, the coming of the 
Holy Spirit. The church does not ‘have’ 
the Spirit, nor does it ‘possess’ him.” The 
Catholic on reading these words cannot 
help but exclaim that the New Testament 
gives another and still more pertinent pic- 
ture of the Church: the society in which, 
since Pentecost, the Spirit has conde- 
scended to dwell as in a temple. The 
Spirit, once given, never ceases His re- 
newing activity, but He does not renew 
the Church by destroying her essential 
structures. 

Because of the delicate theological ques- 
tions treated, this book cannot be recom- 
mended to Catholics who lack a solid 
theological training. But for those with 
the necessary background, it would be 
profitable reading. It provides a clear, 
interesting and accurate picture of the 
way in which many American Protestants 
today conceive of the Christian message. 

Avery DULLES, S.J. 


A LIVING BILL OF RIGHTS 

by William O. Douglas 

Doubleday. $1.50 
Supreme Court Justice William O. Doug- 
las’ latest book is an extraordinary vol- 
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ume. It was written by a judge on the 
highest court in our land and yet it often 
seems most unlawyerlike in its treatment 
of a very sensitive area of our law. 

A major part of the volume is directed 
against legislative investigations involving 
subversion, an arena where I have spent 
many years of my legal career. The area 
of these investigations is not too exten- 
sive and is easily known with some study. 

What Justice Douglas inveighs against 
here in very unjudicial fashion either 
never has existed or, if it has, it has been 
such an obscure exception that he literally 
has to make up suppositious cases to 
make his point. For instance, he writes, 
“To put an extreme case, a witness under 
investigation by a committee authorized 
to investigate subversion by communists 
(sic) cannot be held in contempt for 
refusing to answer questions on the 
weather.” 

The principal committees of Congress 
charged with looking into subversion have 
invariably adopted a fixed policy of inves- 
tigating not unorthodox ideas or radical 
ideologies but rather the precise, concrete 
details of the international Communist 
conspiracy and its American subsidiary. 
Chairmen and their counsel have tried to 
make the object of their inquiries the 
acts and deeds of the Communists. Yet 
throughout the volume the Supreme Court 
Justice without exception refers to “com- 
munists” with a small c. He treats them 
as unorthodox dissenters of some vague 
mould. Virtually every reference to the 
investigations is derogatory and always 
because they inquire into “beliefs,” “ideol- 
ogies” and “scruples.” The fact that the 
substance of the investigations has not 
been these abstractions at all but the acts 
and deeds of a band of conspirators who 
have literally helped lead 800,000,000 
human beings into bondage for an un- 
forseeable time never once appears in 
Justice Douglas’ treatment of this im- 
portant subject. 

I have been a judge for a far shorter 
time than the eminent Justice Douglas. 
Yet even I recognize that the following 
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is an extraordinary statement in deroga- 
tion of the committees: “CCommittees have 
at times demanded that the witness name 
and discuss the activities of other persons 
with whom he has been associated in the 
past who were not then present in the 
hearing room to protect their reputations. 
In all such cases the witness has the 
choice of answering and subjecting him- 
self or his friends to adverse publicity 
and possibly to perjury prosecution in 
which he may have to convince a jury 
that his answer was true, or refusing to 
answer and subjecting himself to the risk 
of punishment for contempt.” 

Every day that I sat on the bench as 
a judge I demanded that witnesses answer 
relevant questions about past events and 
about the activities of other people whom 
they had encountered. This is the essence 
of gathering evidence. Every court in the 
land does it and nowhere is it a pre- 
requisite that a person be present in a 
courtroom before his name can be men- 
tioned in the course of testimony. Indeed 
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it would be a fantastic court that would 
take testimony on future rather than past 
acts. It seems elemental that an occur- 
rence or an association must be past be- 
fore it can become a fact. 

Also I cannot conceive of a witness 
refusing to answer a question in a court 
of law because it would embarrass him- 
self or his friends or because he would 
have to convince a jury his answer was 
true in a possible future perjury trial. 
If Justice Douglas’ thinking in this matter 
prevailed in our law courts, little litiga- 
tion would be complete where witnesses 
could use such excuses to avoid answers. 
Indeed the judge applies a double stand- 
ard to legislative and judicial fact-finding. 

There are other places in the volume 
where Justice Douglas, while deploring 
reckless charges, enters into harsh judg- 
ments himself on the basis of facts that 
he alone must possess, unknown to the 
general community of men. For instance, 
in referring to the Free Chinese govern- 
ment of 1960 which has an excellent rep- 
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utation among those who have visited 
Formosa and Quemoy in the last few 
years, he labels it as “the corrupt and 
reactionary Kuomintang.” 

I don’t know many communities in the 
United States where Justice Douglas’ ex- 
pression would apply when he broadly 
writes, “or do we want to shelter the 
‘tender’ minds of our young people from 
any exposure to ideas with which the 
bosses (sic) of the community may dis- 
agree.” 

All in all one gets the distinct impres- 
sion that the judge is a special pleader 
instead of an objective analyst when 
he gets into the sensitive areas of his 
volume. 

ROBERT MORRIS 


A NATION OF SHEEP 

by William J. Lederer 

Norton. $3.75 
The coauthor of The Ugly American has 
produced a second angry, glossily-written 
book about our overseas fortunes and 
policies, or lack of them, as he views the 
situation. This time, as in his earlier 
best seller, the scene treats of our per- 
sonnel and operations in Asia. Once again 
the theme is the unpreparedness, the 
mediocrity, the wastefulness and the ig- 
norance of our foreign service posts and 
officials. But Captain Lederer introduces 
a new dimension in his assessment: the 
situation, as he now sees it, is due in part 
to Washington’s bungling and inertia, to 
the general lack of American popular 
interest and concern with the fate of our 
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foreign involvement and indirectly with 
the state of our national security. So 
there you have it. We all are involved 
and culpable including, especially, these 
purveyors of information: the foreign and 
domestic press corps and the government 
public relations men. 

This reviewer has no argument with 
the author’s basic desire to have a well- 
informed citizenry keep pressure on a 
first-rate group of U. S. officials who 
would look intelligently after our inter- 
ests. It is something we obviously all 
wish. The book, in pointing out weak- 
nesses that the author charges water down 
our effectiveness, is heavy in specifics: 
there are chapters outlining “The Laos 
Fraud,” “What We Aren’t Told About 
Formosa,” “What We Aren’t Told About 
Korea” and “Government by Misinforma- 
tion.” They are all startling, all anger- 
filled and, in the light of current Asian 
events, all timely to the reader. It is the 
author’s specifics and expertise that one 
is inclined to question rather than his 
motives. 

For example, Mr. Lederer considers in 
one chapter that the U. S. has a “boomer- 
ang in its foreign student program” be- 
cause “America has not been able to 
reach the average young people of for- 
eign lands.” The author contends “We 
have not tried [as] the relatively small 
number of students we bring to the U. S. 
is composed of children or relatives of 
foreign VIPS.” This is simply not so. I 
happen to know because I run such a 
program and I seriously doubt if a former 
Navy public information officer is fa- 
miliar enough with the hundred-odd U. S. 
Information Service Posts and their pro- 
grams in the world to generalize either 
on the basis of personal interviews or on 
the basis of some twenty-six VIP trips 
through Southeast Asia as “high mili- 
tary brass.” 

Far more serious, however, is Captain 
Lederer’s analysis of how U. S. overseas 
missions collect information. He cites as 
sources the local officials (who bribe or 
mislead U. S. representatives); the for- 
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eign mass media (which our diplomats 
can’t read and thus permit local inter- 
preters to distort); paid local informers 
(about whom the author concedes he 
knows little except for slight suspicions) ; 
personal observation (U. S. officials can’t 
even see what’s going on and, he says, 
witness the rise of Castro); and U. S. 
journalists (whose stories are believed 
only if in accord with embassy thinking). 

Once again one must assume the well- 
intentioned captain is citing from his ob- 
servations as a Navy public information 
officer rather than from personal experi- 
ence as an embassy officer. The record 
in fairness must be set straight. That 
officials can be misled, prejudiced or lack- 
ing in language facility is doubtless true; 
in fact, the record reflects it. But one 
cannot so generalize explicitly or im- 
plicitly. On the basis of a decade of 
embassy and attaché experience (not fleet 
staff experience) on three continents, I 
can truthfully repudiate the author’s con- 
tention that U. S. officials as a group are 
silly, incompetent, grasping men. I per- 
sonally, for example, read my own foreign 
press, translate my own excerpts, write 
my owm analysis and talk to my own 
contacts who range the political, social 
and professional spectrum. And this is 
true of the great majority of officers with 
whom I have served. It is not so often 
true, it might be pointed out, of many 
of Mr. Lederer’s former colleagues in the 
military; and one wonders about whom he 
is really talking since he is at odds with 
PX living and combat troops complete 
with families. 

Part of the legitimate argument with 
this book, it seems to me, is not in the 
denial of the probably true examples 
rightfully cited but in the author’s en- 
thusiasm for generalizing from a single 
particular. This is a very dubious tech- 
nique as any logician will tell you. For 
example, he casually suggests that “one 
out of every 180 Americans is stamping 
the word ‘secret’ on papers.” This, as 
he well knows, is rank nonsense. While 
one can easily argue about the unwield- 
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iness of security classification, it is due 
to bureaucracy. 

From the book as a whole (except for 
Mr. Lederer’s sojourns in areas about 
which he is obviously unknowledgeable), 
one can extract good ideas: a need for 
higher caliber men devoted to overseas 
service (a task each of us can promote), 
the development of a strategic service 
corps of young Americans willing to serve 
abroad. 

All of this sounds very much like the 
concept of the Peace Corps volunteers 
now being organized as well as the need 
to interest our whole citizenry in our 
international position. It is commendable 
and necessary for, as the author so 
urgently puts it: “It is beginning to grow 
dark and cold.” 

ROBERT FINLEY DELANEY 


SOCIAL CHANGE 
IN LATIN AMERICA TODAY 

by Richard N. Adams and others 

Harper. $5.00 
The attitude of the social anthropologist 
toward society is roughly comparable to 
that of the psychoanalyst toward the in- 
dividual. If Latin American society is 
sick, as all agree, then by all means let’s 
call to its aid more practitioners like the 
six professors who diagnose important 
aspects of the patient’s condition in this 
valuable book. 

We do not have here an over-all view 
of the problems. What each contributor 
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has done is to select an element which he 
can discuss with authority by reason of 
both his scientific formation and his field 
knowledge. By the time the six have 
finished, nevertheless, the reader has be- 
fore him a picture of certain broad char- 
acteristics which justifies the title. Al- 
though the six authors are North Ameri- 
cans, they succeed to an admirable and 
rare extent in their attempt to penetrate 
the problems and describe them as they 
affect the Latin Americans who are ex- 
periencing them. 

I agree wholeheartedly with Mr. Ly- 
man Bryson when he remarks in his in- 
troduction that a reading of these papers 
indicates there is one fundamental fact 
we now know about Latin America: all 
of the countries to the south of us are 
undergoing in varying degrees social, 
economic and political changes which 
pain and bewilder their people and make 
them more difficult to deal with. 

Perhaps I can best give a feeling of 
the contents by describing briefly one 
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section I personally found most informa- 
tive. This is a case study of an experi- 
ment conducted by the Indigenous Insti- 
tute of Peru and Cornell University. Be- 
ginning in 1951 they tried to establish 
experimentally the problems involved in 
modernizing a traditional Indian com- 
munity in the Andes. What they learned 
is fascinating. It demonstrates both the 
complexity of social change and the ex- 
treme rapidity of progress possible when 
all the factors are precisely balanced. 
Several hundred families were living 
in the most primitive conditions as the 
labor force of an estate to which they 
supplied three days’ unpaid labor a week 
and other services in return for the right 
to plant food crops on a few acres of 
worn-out land. To start the experiment, 
the Cornell group assumed responsibility 
for the administration and development 
of the estate, taking the place of the 
patron who for generations had held all 
economic, political and judicial power. 
Its purpose was to create an internal 
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dynamism and cohesion in tho commu- 
nity which would make it want to own 
the land and simultaneously to show the 
community how it could achieve this ob- 
jective. 

The first step was the hardest for 
community attitudes were understand- 
ably static and pessimistic. Contrary to 
widespread belief, there was little sense 
of identity of interest or desire to co- 
operate. The new patron found he could 
not abdicate his authority overnight. 
However, by a combination of pressures 
and enticements, he did get a start on the 
adoption of more efficient methods of cul- 
tivation, the development of better health 
habits and a program for promotion of 
literacy. 

The take-off point was quickly reached 
through a series of measures adopted for 
reasons explained in detail by the author. 
By 1957 the lease was transferred from 
the Cornell group to the Indian commu- 
nity and the leaders of the project with- 
drew from direct control or even super- 
vision of the operation. Progress since 
then has been most encouraging. 

The significance of such an experiment 
is tremendous for the condition with 
which it dealt is widespread not only in 
Peru but in many countries. It shows 
that peaceful and beneficial land reform 
is possible, something that previous at- 
tempts have left very much in doubt. 

The author of this section of the book 
on the Cornell experiment is Allan R. 
Holmberg, anthropology professor at Cor- 
nell University. His colleagues include 
John P. Gillen, dean of social sciences at 
the University of Pittsburgh (on basic ele- 
ments of Latin American society such as 
the relations of race and class to society 
and the values held by the middle 
classes); Richard W. Patch of the Ameri- 
can Universities’ Field Staff (on U. S. 
assistance in Bolivia); Charles Wagley, 
professor of anthropology at Columbia 
University (on social changes in Brazil 
since 1930); Richard N. Adams, profes- 
sor of anthropology at Michigan State 
University (on social change in Guate- 
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mala and U. S. policy); and Oscar Lewis, 
professor of anthropology at the Univer- 
sity of Illinois (on Mexico since CaAr- 
denas). 

The material for this book was pre- 
pared for presentation at a discussion 
group of the Council on Foreign Rela- 
tions. It is now published on behalf of 
the Council “as a contribution to the 
study and formulation of U. S. policy to- 
ward the new Latin America that is 
emerging under our very eyes to a world- 
wide role of perhaps decisive impor- 
tance.” 

Gary MAcEOIN 


EXCELLENCE: 
Can We Be Equal and Excellent Too? 
by John W. Gardner 

Harper. $3.95 
Mr. John Gardner is president of the 
Carnegie Foundation for the Advance- 
ment of Learning and was largely re- 
sponsible for the Rockefeller report on 
“The Pursuit of Excellence.” He obvi- 
ously comes well prepared to discuss 
excellence and the question, “Can we be 
equal and excellent too?” He first shows 
how hereditary privilege, equalitarianism 
and competitive performance may oper- 
ate simultaneously in a democracy. Then 
he discusses how talent and individuality 
are too often either overlooked or un- 
developed. 

The problem of motivation in the edu- 
cational process is touched on next and 
Gardner suggests that “We should ap- 
praise the level of motivation in our 
society as we appraise our public health. 
We might then take the social measures 
to keep it at an acceptable level.” How- 
ever, as a professional worker in the 
public health field, I would hesitate to 
use, as Gardner does, the current status 
of public health as any standard of ex- 
cellence. 

Finally, Gardner seeks a solution in 
terms of a Jeffersonian “natural aristoc- 
racy” which must be found, developed and 
encouraged to leadership. A “broad con- 
ception of excellence” is projected on 
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“a pluralistic approach to values” and a 
“universally honored philosophy of ful- 
fillment.” Thus is presented the argu- 
ment for excellence and equality. 

Gardner admits to the secular aims of 
American society being rooted in a re- 
ligious tradition or at least in “the uni- 
versal and eternal.” But, although the 
book opens with a wry comment by St. 
Thomas More and closes with an admoni- 
tion on the difficulties of democracy by 
G. K. Chesterton with quotations in be- 
tween from Confucius to James B. 
Conant, the overwhelming impression is 
that of an appeal to and for secular 
humanism. 

This may ‘be one form of excellence. 
Indeed the March 20th editorial on edu- 
cation in the New Republic argued that 
“the State is not neutral ... It is a 
secular, unifying, equalitarian force.” 
But there is an alternative and one which 
crosses all boundaries of man and time. 
It is a return to Christian personalism 
and humanism. As Thomas Merton said 
in his most recent book, ““The great error 
and weakness of our time is the delusion 
of humanism in a culture where man has 
first been completely alienated from him- 
self by economic individualism, and then 
precipitated into the morass of techno- 
logical society. . . . Under such conditions 
‘humanism’ is nothing but a dangerous 
fantasy.” 

This book is a constructive contribu- 
tion to the current search for standards 
of excellence. It documents the dilemma 
and sounds a note of urgency as to the 
seeking of a solution. In this same effort 
the Catholic intellectual has a great chal- 
lenge, opportunity and responsibility. He 
might well begin by reading Gardner's 
book. 

BENEDICT J. Durry, M.D. 


HEAVEN HAS NO FAVORITES 

by Erich Maria Remarque 

Harcourt, Brace. $4.50 
“He is a human being,” the hero of this 
somber novel says of a man who chal- 
lenges him to a race of motor cars on a 
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mountain road; “he seeks his own de- 
struction.” All the characters in Heaven 
Has No Favorites seek their own destruc- 
tion and most of them find it. 

Mr. Remarque, who has been report- 
ing on Europe’s individual and collective 
death wish since World War I, has 
worked out a plot which brings together 
two groups of people for whom death is a 
special occupational hazard, a daily com- 
panion. The world of the tuberculosis 
sanitorium and the world of sports car 
racers are joined; the heroine is from 
the first and the hero is from the second. 
Clerfayt, the racing-car driver, plays the 
role of Orpheus leading a woman out of 
Hades when he persuades the tubercular 
Lillian to leave her hospital bed and to 
live the last months of her life as though 
she were hale and hearty. They become 
lovers in a grim liason which is part of 
their mutual “race with uncertainty.” 

There is a certain relief in M. Re- 
marque’s austere treatment of his subject 
and in the epigrammatic style of talking 
which his characters use. Bleak as it is, 
Heaven Has No Favorites is a tale told 
with civilized despair, so to speak, and 
with great compassion. 

RILEY HUGHES 
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“Carnival” 


At the butt end of a dismal season, 
Carnival, a musical conceived in love, has 
sprung phoenixlike from the ashes of the 
theatrical year to flaunt its evident genius 
in the teeth of those of us who were fast 
losing faith in the theater of today and 
what it has to offer. With impeccable 
taste, with immense skill and with a stun- 
ning flair for pure theatricality, the par- 
ties of collaboration have fashioned some- 
thing as new as tomorrow and as old as 
the theater itself. 

Everything on Broadway—talent, thea- 
ter rentals, scenery, costumes—is expen- 
sive. It is just as though old King Midas 
were skipping about, touching every- 
thing immediately before the producer 
got there to make the deal. The very 
creativity of the New York theater is 
hidden and nearly stifled under a blanket 
of dollars. 

There is, however, one thing that those 
who pan for gold in the canyons just off 
Broadway and Seventh Avenue simply 
can’t get for their money, and that some- 
thing is originality—a commodity woe- 
fully absent from our theater (particu- 
larly the musical) all dreary season long. 

It started with The Unsinkable Molly 
Brown as Meredith Wilson, with a blunt- 
fingered assist from Dore Schary, tried 
to repeat the fresh-cut corn magic of The 
Music Man. Heavily metered patter 
songs, good natured chunks of virile 
rowdyism, roughish characters and some 
fetching period flavor—it was all there 
in abundance and it worked moderately 
well, but there still remained a basic 
deficiency, a disturbing paucity of imagi- 
nation. Imitation was substituted for 
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fresh creativity and Wilson achieved but 
mild success—and on Broadway today 
the mild success often loses its shirt. 

Then there was Do Re Mi, markedly 
better, but still a cocatenation of all the 
tried and true clichés from twenty years 
of sleazy night club acts and brassy musi- 
cals—a sort of poor man’s Guys and 
Dolls. It was saved from quick extinction 
by a raffishly marvellous Phil Silvers 
and the grand duchess of comedy, Nancy 
Walker. 

In an even lesser league were such 
marvels of monotony as The Conquering 
Hero, 13 Daughters, and that two-bit 
sticky sundae, The Happiest Girl in the 
World. 

Perhaps most successful of the whole 
undistinguished group was a rangy show 
called Wildcat, which came complete with 


Carnival star Anna Maria Alberghetti 
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built-in box office in the person of Lucille 
Ball. Not remarkably original or well 
integrated, Wildcat has been doing well 
because of its raffish and singable score 
and because of its lead, a woman whom 
people want to see even if the critics were 
unkind. Once again though, Wildcat 
represented the formula show—the ex- 
pedition into relatively still and well- 
traveled waters. 


Although Wildcat and a few of the 
others cited above were reasonably enter- 
taining and showed at least a great 
mechanical competence, with the advent 
of Carnival, creative imagination has 
again flowered and the musical theater, 
which had recently fallen back on cliché 
patterns, star appeal and dubious gim- 
micks, has pulled itself up a full notch 
in quality. 


Carnival has the guts to be different. 
Producer David Merrick, director-choreo- 
grapher Gower Champion and designer 
Will Armstrong throw away the book as 
they come up with a musical sans over- 
ture and sans finale, one in which the 
cast—singing, dancing circus roustabouts 
—work the sets. The audience is tipped 
off to the originality of the conception 
when they find “the grand drape” raised 
and the stage set with trees and sky 
waiting for the players to arrive and the 
show to begin. Then to the strains of a 
solitary concertina being played onstage, 
the tale unfolds as Schlegel’s travel- 
stained, tawdry little circus springs out 
of the genie’s lamp that is the theater. 
It’s a sight that brings back, agonizingly 
clear, the boyhood days when one stood 
shivering in the early morning hours to 
watch “the big top” go up. 


Basing his script on Helen Deutsch’s 
painfully tender film of some years ago, 
Lili, librettist Michael Stewart has done 
a delicate task with great tenderness in 
transferring the small story of young 
love and discovery to the broad music 
stage. Those who were apprehensive that 
expansion to the proportions of a major 
musical would destroy the tenderness and 
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intimacy of the screenplay have nothing 
to fear, for the fine human values of the 
original have been loyally preserved. 


In vivid contrast, the defects of Donny- 
brook, the last musical entry of the sea- 
son, demonstrate clearly the singular 
lack of originality in today’s theater in a 
nearly analogous situation. Like Carni- 
val, Donnybrook represents an expan- 
sion of an intimate screenplay to the 
broader arena of the musical theater. 
Too satisfied with the tried and true musi- 
cal formulae, the circumscribed patterns, 
the small beer of past triumph, and lack- 
ing, oddly enough, confidence in their 
own story line, the makers of Donny- 
brook have trudged along, afraid to think 
imaginatively, trying to buy with dollars 
what can only be secured with artfulness 
and taste. 


Brigadoon was a great success. Finian’s 
Rainbow similarly made the grade in its 
day. Now we are served with Donny- 
brook. But it’s too late! The Celtic gold 
has begun to wear thin, to tarnish here 
and there. It’s not that there’s no charm 
left in the bucolic magic of those green 
hills, but rather that the directors and 
writers look back into the logbook of the 
modern stage with its narcissistic entries 
instead of charging themselves anew di- 
rect from the land of the leprechauns. 
Those seeking to manufacture folksiness 
must learn to keep simple and close to 
the human heart, for this is the essence 
of the primitive and the folk as it is the 
essence of all popular theater that can 
transmute heart and spirit. 


There is a stunning contrast between 
Carnival and Donnybrook, to cite just 
one unfortunate example. For all the 
similarity of their points of origin, one 
dared to be original and won, while the 
other played close to the vest and, sadly 
enough, came off a weak second best. 





Richard A. Duprey is an assistant profes- 
sor of the theater department at Villanova 
University and drama critic for the Phila- 
delphia Catholic Standard and Times, 
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“WE LIVED 
BECAUSE WE VEILED 
OUR EYES 


Pére Jacques could not 
continue to live because 
he did not veil his eyes. 
When one saw that hu- 
man mass reduced to 
such a state, one said to 
oneself: these are no 
longer men. Pére Jacques 
did not see it as a crowd, 
but saw each individual 
there as a man.” 


PRAYER IN 
CATHOLIC LIFE 


by Lawrence G. Lovasik 


Understanding appraisal 
of the many kinds of 
prayer and sympathetic 
instruction in how one 
can draw closer to God 
through their use. A 
wealth of devotional ma- 
terial is contained in 


PERE JACQUES 


by Michel Carrouges 


is the intimate story of 
a sensitive and intelligent 
man — a Carmelite monk 
— who kept alive in the 
hearts of his fellow pris- 
oners a glowing faith and 
courage amid the horrors 
of torture and death in a 
Nazi concentration camp. 

$4.95 
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Father Lovasik’s illustra- 
tive anecdotes, and the 
work as a whole serves as 
a complete manual for 
use in deepening and de- 
veloping prayer life. 
$5.00 


PERE JACQUES and 
PRAYER IN CATHOLIC 
LIFE are available NOW in 
local bookstores. 


The Macmillan Company 


A Division of The Crowell-Collier 
Publishing Company 











